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Stand Pat 


Premier Frost’s success in the Ontario election is a victory 
for the status quo. Though the Conservatives lost 12 of the 
83 seats they held in the 25th legislature and the Liberals 
doubled their representation from 11 to 22 while the CCF 
increased theirs from three to five, this scarcely indicates 
any widespread discontent amongst the electorate with the 
Frost policy of “surtout point de zéle”. 

The Conservatives pledged themselves to do nothing 
specific, merely to continue “the progress and development 
of Ontario” for which Mr. Frost takes full credit, Mr. Winter- 
meyer’s Liberals offered a 15-point platform which included 
university scholarships, a vigorous program of teacher train- 
ing, low-cost housing, portable pensions, increased farm 
credit and a new method of financing highway construction. 
The CCF stressed their favorite theme, the need for plan- 
ning the use of economic resources, and urged higher tax- 
ation of companies in the mineral and forest industries, 
sickness and accident insurance and enlarged provincial aid 
to education. They also tried to fan into flame the dying 
embers of the highways scandal in the province a few years 
ago and the more recent sparks arising from the resignation 
of three of Mr. Frost’s ministers for profiteering in Northern 
Ontario Natural Gas stock. With the exception of the fact 
that two of those ministers who ran in this election again 
with the premier’s blessing were defeated, the public does 
not seem to have been moved much by the issue. 

On the whole the Liberals profited more than the CCF 
from what dissatisfaction there was with the government. 
The socialists’ share of the popular vote remained at the 
17 per cent which it obtained in the previous election while 
the Liberals’ percentage rose from 33 to 37. This continues 
the steady rise in support for the Liberals from 1951 when 
they secured only 31 per cent of the vote. Since Conservative 
allegiance has been falling persistently from 49 per cent in 
1951 to 48 in 1955 and now 46, the Liberals may be correct 
in assuming that the political pendulum is swinging in their 
favor and that at the next election it will bring Mr. Winter- 
meyer to power. 

A striking characteristic of the results is that most of the 
government’s losses occurred in urban ridings. The Frost 
regime held firm in rural constituencies but the four seats 
the Liberals won in the Toronto and Yorks constituencies 
marked their first victory in this area since 1937. They also 
won two seats in Windsor and one in each of Niagara Falls, 
Fort William, and Sudbury. The CCF picked up its two 
additional members in urban ridings also, but the fact that 
it lost out to the Liberals in the other industrialized ridings 
which changed hands does not bode well for the new labor- 
oriented party the CCF is engaged currently in promoting. 

Generally speaking, however, it was a very stand pat 
election. The voters seemed to be satisfied not only with the 
government but with the sitting opposition members. Not a 
single one of the latter was defeated. Ontario’s voters have 
once again lived up to the provincial motto, “Ut incepit 
fidelis sic permanet” — “loyal in the beginning, and so it 
remained”. 


Vox Dei 


As any politician knows, one sentence can let loose a ton 
of newsprint. A small library might be compiled out of the 
results of four words by C. D. Howe: ‘“‘What’s a million dol- 
lars?” Small wonder that our public figures blunt their 
epigrams, shun irony like the plague and make a profession 
of always being misquoted. Jack Pickersgill is one of the 
few professional limbcrawlers left; in this respect at least, 
the Conservative backbenchers might follow his example. 
But, between fear of the chief and fear of the press, the in- 
dividual MP sticks to the golden rule: what you don’t say 
can’t hurt you. 

CBC entertainer Joyce Davidson has by now had lots of 
time to regret her lack of political training, Asked on a U.S. 
TV program about her reaction to the impending Royal 
Visit, she said that, like most Canadians, she didn’t find the 
prospect of much interest. A fair comment, we would sup- 
pose. Miss Davidson has not conducted a coast-to-coast 
survey and therefore has no special right to speak for other 
Canadians, but neither has anyone else, including the edi- 
torial writers who chastised and corrected her. Our favorite 
editorial on the subject was in the Toronto Globe and Mail 
and mainly consisted of the sentence, “who is Joyce David- 
son?” We are intrigued by the implications. Everybody 
knows the Globe and Mail, nobody (surely) knows Miss 
Davidson: be satisfied, buy a name brand. I am public 
knowledge, therefore I am. 

if Joyce Davidson or the Globe and Mail choose to be 
opinionated, we don’t object; we rather like it. What we do 
object to is the self-importance of the press these days. 
Editorial writers like to chide politicians for not following 
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their advice. But you can’t be chastised for disregarding 
what you have never seen in the first place. If there are 
any good reasons why a politician should read the papers 
instead of listening to the man across the street, we'd like 
to know what they are. We don’t know if the Queen reads 
the newspapers or not; but if she does, we hope Miss 
Davidson’s casual remark is only the first of many sour 
notes in the colonial hush. One thing that will really make 
the Queen feel at home is a nice Royal controversy in the 
press. 





Conta I siesil 





The Revolution and the Press 


The North American press has gone through four stages 
in its reporting and evaluation of Castro and the revolution 
in Cuba. At first the revolt had the value of curiosity. The 
victory, last New Year’s day, was a novelty. Then came 
shock: it structured reports and editorials about the execu- 
tions. And the fourth stage was fear: was Cuba becoming 
“another Guatemala”? Was there “a red menace only 90 
miles from Florida”? Was Castro a Communist? And where 
was the revolution headed for? This stage has now played 
itself out, partly because the orange has been sucked dry, 
and partly because a fifth stage has opened up. Newspapers 
are now confident that they understand Castro: he is a well- 
meaning, but naif bungler: he is a possible dupe, a likely 
good fellow, but certainly an innocent, if not a fool, in 
matters political and economic. 

The irony of this situation is that those of us who do not 
depend exclusively on the North American press for our 
appraisal of the course of Cuban events, did wonder, as far 
back as January ist, whether Castro did have any of the 
qualities of which he obviously stood in great need for the 
days to come. And having observed events with this question 
in mind, I, for one, find it extraordinary that the greater 
the evidence that Castro is an extremely fast learner (and 
that he has built up a well-oiled advisory machine), the 
more suspicious newspapers become about his abilities. 
There can be no dispute, of course, that Castro was no 
professional politician: indeed, “being no politician” was, 
perhaps, the main strength of his bid for popular support. 
The question is whether he has, or could rapidly acquire, 
good sense, statemanship, and a minimum of technical know- 
ledge. To my mind, he has: but that is a matter of opinion 
and I grant that an intelligent case could be made for the 
opposite. My point, however, is that, the truth of the matter 
aside, the North American press has not made even a 
passably intelligent case to support its evaluation of Castro. 
Let me consider two particulars: 

Castro is supposed to have bungled in adopting stiff rent 
controls, which are alleged to have scared away badly needed 
building capital. The newspapers, however, did not make it 
clear that rent control was coupled with a large-scale national 
housing program which was designed, in part, to offset the 
lessened interest of private capital in such investments. Nor 
did the newspapers take account of the fact that Castro’s 
government was willing to run the risk of some economic 
dislocation in order to break the housing monopoly that 
binds several million to the landlordship of a very few 
hundred. It may well be that rent control still “makes no 
sense’’: its folly, nevertheless, is to me anything but obvious. 

Consider also the land reform measures as North American 
newspapers have presented it. The mistake, according to 
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them, (an obvious one to anyone schooled in the veneration 
of free enterprise) is that breaking up large sugar planta- 
tions will be inefficient and will lower production. But, as a 
matter of fact, large holdings have been broken up in Cuba 
for several generations: there has never been mass production 
in sugar planting. The system traditionally in force allots 
“colonies”, so-called, to individual farmers, who work the 
land independently for a share in the crops. The system is 
particularly unfair to the farmer in that the company (or 
individual owner, in some cases) will take its share from 
the top of the crop heap. The unfairness comes from the 
fact that overproduction is normal and quotas are imposed 
upon the sugar mills. Any reduction in sugar quotas is, 
therefore, passed on to the farmer, who may well find him- 
self to have worked a full season for no profit at all while 
the company or land owner suffers no reduction in profit. In 
the final analysis, the company’s deal with the farmer 
amounts to this: in return for the farmer’s labor, the com- 
pany will allow the farmer to take a chance that, if the 
market is good, a share in the excess profit will eventually 
revert to him. 

Now, the point I am trying to make is not that the re- 
form program is more than justified, but that to criticize 
land redistribution as inefficient is as senseless as to criticize 
the U.S. soil-bank program on the grounds that it leads to 
diminished farm production. Moreover, it is understandable 
if the southern half of the North American press is partic- 
ularly sensitive to any possible danger to American interests, 
even to the exclusion of any perceptiveness of possible dang- 
ers to human interests. It is more difficult, however, to under- 
stand how Canadian newspapers, who are otherwise sensitive, 
if not oversensitive, to the dangers of foreign economic 
domination and to the truth that what is good for the U.S. 
is not necessarily good for everybody else, should not bother 
to read between the lines of the teletype reports supplied to 
them by the wire services. 

LESLIE DEWART 


Obscenity 

Recently it’s become obvious that the federal government is 
trying seriously to develop a sane, fair and generally accept- 
able policy for the censorship of books and magazines. Those 
who are pursuing this aim doubtless feel that it’s a noble one; 
and, indeed, it sounds desirable when stated in the solemn 
tones of a cabinet minister. In practice, of course, a sane and 
reliable kind of censorship would be disastrous for writers and 
readers: there is nothing that could harm literature so much 
as the will of the people firmly embodied in well-written legis- 
lation. But even though there are dangerous aspects to the 
government’s policy, it remains so confused and ambiguous 
that there is little chance it will prove effective. 
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One of the more important Toronto lawyers recently de- 
scribed to me the unfairness of the present anti-obscenity 
laws. A newsstand owner, he pointed out, cannot possibly be 
expected to read every magazine he puts on the rack, yet he 
can be fined if some of his merchandise proves to be obscene. 
The lawyer had a bright suggestion: “Why don’t you people 
(meaning newspapermen) campaign for sane censorship laws. 
For instance, we could have a board set up, just like the film 
censorship board, to pass on all the books and magazines com- 
ing in. Then a storekeeper would know where he stood.” 
There was a long pause before I pointed out that this might 
indeed be helpful to storekeepers but it would be the death 
of literature. If books and magazines had to pass through 
anything remotely resembling the censorship now imposed on 
films, the literature available to Canadian readers would be 
barren indeed. 

But my lawyer friend’s suggestion illustrates the uneasy 
relationship between law and literature. Statutes and pre- 
cedents have never been able to define the limits of art or 
entertainment, and I hope they never will. But this never 
keeps the legislators and judges from trying. Most people 
who concern themselves with literature tend to regard cen- 
sorship of adults’ reading matter as an unwarranted intru- 
sion into the private lives and thoughts of the citizens. But 
those of us who hold this opinion must also come to grips 
with the fact that governments have always censored books 
and probably always will. Looked at in this light, the book 
censorship policy of the present government is at least no 
worse than could be expected. 


The Diefenbaker government’s approach has two related 
aspects. First, the government is quietly ending the restric- 
tions on import of books that have been applied in the past 
by the customs department. (The easy passage into Canada 
of the unexpurgated Lady Chatterley’s Lover is the best 
example, but there have been others.) Second, the govern- 
ment is introducing legislation that will make it easier for 
offensive material to be censored by the provincial attorneys- 
general, the natural enforcers of the Criminal Code. In 
other words, the government is passing book censorship 
from the federal level of government — where it has tradi- 
tionally resided — to the provincial level. 


Carried to its logical conclusions, the present policy will 
eventually mean the end of censorship-by-customs, the dis- 
reputable method by which so many classics were kept out 
of Canada for so many years. In the past, customs officials 
have been able to ban books without so much as a hearing 
before a magistrate or even a public committee. The book was 
first judged guilty; then the importer (if he cared enough, 
and often he didn’t) could try to prove its innocence — a 
sad reversal of the usual presumption-of-innocence principle 
which is so important in British justice. So this change — 
apparently a subtle, unannounced switch in policy — will 
mean eventually that any book will receive at least a court 
hearing before it is kept from the public. 

At the same time, the amendments to the Criminal Code 
which were introduced June 11 will make the task of local 
or provincial censors in one way a little easier and in another 
way much easier. 

In the past, “obscenity” has been defined, by legal pre- 
cedent, as something which would tend to corrupt a vul- 
nerable person. Court proceedings have turned on whether 
a sixteen-year-old girl would somehow be morally corrupted 
by the book or magazine in question. As a result, courts 
have sometimes declined even to consider the testimony of 
writers or literary critics. on the grounds that they know 
nothing more about these matters than anyone else. But the 
proposed new subsection (7) of Section 150 of the Criminal 
Code replaces this ancient definition with something that 
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the government apparently believes is a more precise defini- 
tion: 

For the purpose of this Act, any publication a dominant 
characteristic of which is the undue exploitation of sex, or 
of sex and any one or more of the following subjects, namely, 
crime, horror, cruelty and violence, shall be deemed to be 
obscene. 

And of course here the whole idea collapses around the 
word “undue.” Who knows what it means? A venerable 
judge whose reading has been fairly restricted could easily 
find that so innocent a book as The Catcher in the Rye ex- 
ploits sex and violence unduly — and, certainly, it exploits 
them, for the author’s purposes; but if one does not agree 
with the purposes of the author, then the word “unduly” 
seems to apply. On the other hand, a judge who relaxes by 
reading Mickey Spillane paperbacks would have difficulty 
finding anything which exploits sex and violence unduly. 
But at least this amendment raises the possibility that 
writers and other expert witnesses may be called to testify 
and may be taken seriously by the court. 

(Notice, incidentally, that crime, horror, cruelty and 
violence must be tied to sex to become obscene. Presumably 
murder mysteries are all right but rape-murder mysteries 
may be obscene. Or perhaps comic books favorably depicting 
bank robbers will be judged okay so long as the robbers 
don’t take one of their girl friends along on the job.) 

It seems to me that another amendment, section 150a, in- 
troduced at the same time, is much more dangerous: 

A judge who is satisfied by information under oath that 
there are reasonable grounds for believing that any publica- 
tion, copies of which are kept for sale or distribution in 
premises within the jurisdiction of the court, is obscene or 
a crime comic, shall issue a warrant under his hand authoriz- 
ing seizure of the copies. 

This is explained in Hansard as an attempt ‘to provide 
a self-contained summary procedure by which obscene mat- 
ter can be disposed of whether or not a charge is laid against 
any person . . .” It solves the problem my lawyer friend 
described: the police will be able to prosecute a magazine 
without persecuting the man selling it. But it also raises 
another problem: how often under these terms, will an ac- 
cused publication be vigorously defended? Will it not be 
a temptation for the owner of the offending material simply 
to surrender it? Under public pressure, this amendment 
could easily grow into a license for wide-scale book-burning 
— provided, of course, that the judges can somehow make 
up their minds about what is “undue” exploitation. 

ROBERT FULFORD 


A PC’s Lot 


During the last war two Canadian political parties had 
their faces lifted — nominally at least. The Communists 
became the Labor-Progressives and the Conservatives be- 
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came the Progressive-Conservatives. Tim Buck has at last 
renounced the camouflage: Communists are officially Com- 
munists again. We don’t expect the PC Chief to follow suit, 
but if he did it would be a boon to headline-writers, who 
still can’t tell a cop from a politician. 


Gilbert Jackson 


When Gilbert Jackson, the noted Canadian economist, 
died recently, the obituaries recalled his various activities 
as professor, soldier, economic consultant, and adviser to 
the Bank of England. They also recalled his pronouncements 
on such things as the depression (“selfishness” was the 
cause, not the “economic system”), wage increases (they 
must be geared to productivity) and communism (he de- 
nounced “internal traitors”). 

But there were other activities worth mentioning. Com- 
paratively unknown was his role since the war as a kind of 
unofficial, one-man reception committee for economics 
graduates from the United Kingdom. Acting on the recom- 
mendation of informants either overseas or in Canada, new 
arrivals would lose no time in making their way to his 
office, there to be greeted with words of advice and en- 
couragement and a welcome cup of coffee. This was usually 
the prelude to an invitation to lunch at Toronto’s York 
Club. There the process of orientating and arranging inter- 
views for the very New Canadian was continued. The new- 
comer was generally advised to acquire a “(Canadian back- 
ground” as rapidly as possible. Not a few men now pro- 
minent in Canadian public and academic life have reason 
to remember this sound advice, which was an indication 
‘both of Gilbert Jackson’s kindness of heart and of his 
desire to cement more closely the ties between the two 
countries. 

Totally forgotten by the obituarists, but pleasant for us 
to recall, is Gilbert Jackson’s once very close connection 
with The Canadian Forum. Back in 1920, when The Rebel 
dissolved and the Forum arose from its remains, he was a 
leading founder of the new magazine, the first chairman of its 
directors and a regular columnist on economics. As a matter 
of fact, it was he who decided to name the infant The Can- 
adian Forum. Gilbert Jackson did not stay with us past 
the twenties, but we cannot help regarding his early con- 
nection with the Forum as at least one of his many claims 
to be remembered. 


Canadian Calendar 


@ On May 22, Canada and the U.S. signed an agreement 
to exchange a wide range of military atomic information 


@ Canada’s wheat and flour exports in the first eight months 
of the current crop year (August- March) dropped to 
188,100,000 bushels from 197,600,000 a year earlier, al- 
though the wheat exports of the other three major shippers 
— USS., Australia and Argentina — increased slightly. 


@ The 27-member delegation from the Textile Workers 
Union (CLC), in a meeting with Trade Minister Churchill, 
Revenue Minister Nowland and Defense Production 
Minister O’Hurley, presented to the Government a 4500- 
word brief dealing with the problems which the Canadian 
textile industry faces as a result of increased imports, mainly 
from Japan. The brief asks for a ban on all textile imports 
exceeding the average import level of the 1946-50 period. 


@ Canada’s chief trade official in Japan, Mr. Willard C. 
Pybus, says that the greatest need in the steadily-growing 
Japanese market is for raw materials such as coal, iron ore, 
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wheat and vegetable oil, but that Canadian businessmen 
face heavy competition from the U.S. and Australia in 
selling to Japan, and must, therefore, be highly price- 
conscious. 


@ Since the opening on April 25, ships have moved through 
the eastern gateway of the St. Lawrence Seaway on an 
average of 29 a day. 


® To date Prime Minister Diefenbaker has collected 19 
honorary degrees, and it is known that he has accepted at 
least one of the many invitations he has received for fall 
convocations. The current Canadian champion honorary 
degree collector is Governor-General Massey with 29; 
former prime minister St. Laurent retired with 24; and 
Opposition Leader Pearson, who has this year turned down 
seven invitations for honorary degrees, has received 21. 


@ In a speech to the Vancouver Bar Asociation Mr. Justice 
J. O. Wilson of the Supreme Court suggested that the legal 
profession set up an insurance plan which would enable the 
public to protect itself against legal expenses as it now does 
against medical expenses. 


®@ A Cornelius Krieghoff painting dated 1865 was sold in 
London, England, for $5,700 by Mrs. E. L. Bartlett of 
Bideford, who had obtained it at a jumble sale for about 
twenty cents. 


@ Dr. R. R. Loggie, regional supervisor of the fish culture 
service for the federal fisheries department, estimates that 
“with luck” the Maritime oyster beds should be producing 
normally by 1965. Most of the epidemics which caused the 
severe decline in production between 1952 and 1957 have 
run their course, and in the last two years, 6,000 of the 
planned 10,000 barrels of disease-resistant species from 
Prince Edward Island have been used to restock beds along 
the coastline of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 


@ Of the thirty million pounds of milk powder offered by 
the government in January of 1958 as gifts to international 
relief agencies, 18,800,000 pounds have been taken to date. 


@ On June 1, Prime Minister Diefenbaker announced that 
Canada would contribute ten million dollars worth of wheat 
flour as a start on a NATO food bank. There is as yet 
no NATO food bank. 


@ A group of Eskimos near Cape Dorset on the southwest 
coast of Baffin Island is opening an exclusive sportsman’s 
lodge where the guests live in plastic igloos, hunt seals and 
fish for Arctic char. By ordering in advance, guests may be 
supplied with parka and sealskin mukluks and accessories 
handsewn by Eskimo women. The weekly rate, $1300, 
includes air transportation from Timmins; the Dorset 
Eskimos, who are running the lodge as a co-operative 
venture, will receive a profit of $300 on each $1300. 


@ The Canadian Medical Association and the Canadian 
Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Association have been advis- 
ing the Food and Drug Division of the National Health 
Department on the preparation of a new prescription list 
which will include 30 to 40 drugs — tranquilizers, sedatives 
and hypnotics — now obtainable without a prescription. 


@ On June 4, Canada asked Russia for permission to send a 
team of experts into the Soviet Arctic for a look at its 
development program, and suggested that Russia might wish 
to send a similar team into the Canadian Arctic. Russia 
has not yet replied to the proposal. 


@ Mr. Samuél H. Hughes of the Ontario Supreme Court 
(and formerly head of Ontario’s Highway Transport Board) 
has been appointed chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
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mission. The 40-year old Civil Service Act is to be over- 
hauled in the 1960 session of parliament. 


@ In place of the usual gift which the Government would 
have presented to Queen Elizabeth during her tour of 
Canada, the Queen Elizabeth II Fund for Research in 
Children’s diseases has been established in her honor. 


@ A team of CBC engineers has developed a new control 
system which makes filmed TV work almost indistinguish- 
able from live presentations. ' 


@ Arnold Kingsley Graham of Toronto, for 27 years 
honorary consul-general for Finland, and for 10 years vice- 
dean of the consular service in Toronto, will be Canada’s 
new ambassador to Sweden. 


@ The new definition of obscene matter contained in an 
amendment to the Criminal Code is, ‘any publication the 
dominant characteristic of which is the undue exploitation 
of sex, or of sex and any one or more of the following sub- 
jects, namely crime, horror, cruelty and violence.” 


®@ The Canadian Immigration Department has learned that 
the deported George Christian Hanna, who lived in Canada 
1814 months as a man without a country, is not the 
stateless person he claimed to be, but a citizen of Egypt. 
His real name is Ahmed Aouad, and he was born in 
Alexandria where he spent most of his life. 


@ Butter stocks in nine cities on June 1, totalled 40,503,000 
pounds, up sharply from the 23,952,000 pounds at the 
same date last year. 


Travelling in 


West Pakistan 


Jean van der Tak 


® MOST TRAVELLERS via West Pakistan pause only 
to change planes in Karachi which is a pity. For Karachi, 
once a quiet fishing town, is now a raw, teeming frontier city, 
still reeling from the onslaught of the refugees who flooded 
in from India during the bloody days after Partition. Beg- 
gars clog the markets. Makeshift hovels cringe along the 
roadway. Everywhere the surrounding desert impinges, 
stifling vegetation, reducing all colours to a monotonous 
dun. 

We discovered a very different Pakistan when we flew 
one February day from the dusty warmth of Karachi over 
the gradually receding deserts northeast to Lahore, 800 
miles away. In Lahore it was raining. It rained nearly all 
the time we were there — ‘“‘unseasonal’’, the residents called 
it — and we unpacked the woollens we'd discarded in 
Karachi. 

Lahore has seen more glorious days. The great Mogul 
emperors, Akbar, Jehangir, Shah Jahan (he of the Taj) and 
his blundering son Aurungzeb left their imprints in the pink 
sandstone Fort with its Diwan-i-Am (public audience hall) 
and graceful courtyards, the shapely mosques and tombs, 
the famous Shalimar Gardens. The British imposed the sal- 
low government palaces which all through the former empire 
mark their Victorian seats of authority. Now Lahore is 
reduced to capital of the Pakistani half of the truncated 
Punjab, although it’s still the country’s cultural centre. 
The grandiose architecture is somewhat pretentious. But 
the quiet, tree-lined streets have a character lacking in 
Karachi. 

Along the Mall the smart young things appear in harem 
pants, kameez (the slightly fitted over-tunic) and flowing 
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chiffon scarf. The colours and patterns are exuberant though 
they often clash. Their mothers wear saris. In the bazaars, 
however, the women we saw were almost invariably swathed 
in drab white or black tentlike burgas with only a latticed 
slit for the eyes. Occasionally a veil lifted in the heat of a 
bargaining duel over a length of cloth or some embroidered 
slippers but it went down fast when we looked. 

We flew north to Rawalpindi. Here, as in Lahore and 
Peshawar, our sprawling one-story hotel, like an ageing 
motel with each room a separate apartment, belonged to the 
Oberoi chain. The Oberois are a success story in the Western 
style and thus not quite acceptable in polite Indo-Pakistani 
society. They started as something lowly in the Grand 
Hotel of Calcutta and have risen fast, caste barriers not- 
withstanding, until now they own luxury hotels from West 
Pakistan to the east coast of India, In the smaller towns 
where it exists the Oberoi is usually the sole “recognized” 
hotel and in Asia Westeners seldom venture beyond the 
recognized. 

We hired a brand new Taunus taxi with driver in snappy 
Astrakhan cap and knee-length Harris tweed jacket. It was 
a long day’s drive to Peshawar. The fields were greening in 
the spring sunshine, the distant mountains still touched with 
snow. Twenty-one miles out from Rawalpindi were the 
scattered ruins of Taxila, 1900 years ago a famous centre 
of Buddhism and before that a stronghold of the Bactrian 
Greeks, the Parthians and the Kushans. These names 
feature largely in the early history of this long contested 
area. Camel caravans crisscrossed the valleys. Here and 
there were clusters of black patched tents and smudge fires, 
camps of the tribal traders who come down from their 
mountain heights for the winter, as they did long before 
Marco Polo marched through. Their dramatic robes and 
turbans, the spare, handsome faces, can’t have changed 
much since then. 

In the bazaars of Peshawar the red skirts and gold ear- 
rings of the unveiled mountain women contrast with the 
sombre burqgas of the townswomen. A young boy puffs a quiet 
hookah, squatted in the gutter. Silversmiths work their an- 
cient, intricate jewellery, indifferent to the rare foreign 
tourist. 

But the outside world is invading the North West Fron- 
tier. Along the highway we passed depots of tanks and anti- 
aircraft guns. The rotund Government Tourist Officer at 
Dean’s Hotel in Peshawar declared he was affianced to an 
oil heiress from Texas. “She’s just gone home to tell her 
family.” 

This enterprising gentleman was president of the local 
Rotary Club and when he heard I was a Canadian he 
crowed, “Look!” He fished up a small blue box which I 
recognized instantly. 

“Good heavens, that’s from our leading jewellers (Birks)! 
Where on earth did you get it?” 

“From your chief,’ and he drew out a pair of cufflinks 
decorated with the familiar shield emblem from our flag. Mr. 
Diefenbaker had been there a month before us. Our friend 
had managed to render him some services. 

Prince Philip was here too. One morning as we waited 
for him to emerge from the former Government House, a 
charming white mansion in stately grounds, a diligent mil- 
itary policeman mistook us for dignitaries and waved us 
firmly into line behind the regal car. So we became part of 
the triumphal procession, but there was nobody to cheer. 
The remote royal authority probably meant little to these 
fiercely independent Frontier people even when Peshawar 
was a British army headquarters. Now it means less. 

To drive the some 28 miles west from Peshawar along 
the Khyber Pass to the border of Afghanistan one requires 
an official permit and cameras must be checked at the 
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entrance. No one can enter at all between sundown and 
sunrise. These seemed excessive precautions to us. We passed 
only strings of donkeys (It was not yet time for the spring 
exodus of the camel traders) and the rickety buses, painted 
in devil-defying colours, which almost alone brave the 
precarious road beyond the border to Kabul. The fabled 
pass these days would tempt no invader. Still, from time 
to time an “incident” is reported among the quick-triggered 
tribesmen. On the Pakistani side the road is smooth. In 
their day, it and the now little used railway were lauded as 
remarkable engineering feats. To us (We have lived in 
Switzerland) they looked tame and the scenery unspectac- 
ular. 

What sticks in my mind is the moment at the Afghan 
border, remote from time and the world, I thought. The 
swarthy sergeant of the guard came up to me and asked, 
“Are you a Canadian?” “How did you know that?” I 
gasped, for nowhere else has anyone asked me that out of 
the blue although a few initiated cosmopolitans have guessed 
once I started talking. But his English gave up. Afterwards 
I learnt — as I should have known all along — that Canada, 
under the Colombo Plan, is helping to build the huge Warsak 
Dam nearby. There are 150 Canadian families living there 
and Canadians are bursting all over the North West Frontier. 
They are very popular. 

To look at, the Kohat Pass, south of Peshawar, is more 
exciting. Craggy hills slope down to the Indus which, even 
here, 1000 miles from the sea, is a mighty river spreading 
greenery along its course, ““That’s the real unspoiled tribal 
country,” we were warned darkly, and in the village where 
we stopped the dark-cloaked men did look sinister. 

We were to see the local rifle factory. Behind an inno- 
cuous row of mud-covered dwellings, we heard a hum and 
came upon a courtyard rimmed with whirling wheels, turned 
by hand, and craftsmen bent over worktables. We admired 
the guns. Each takes two weeks to make. And the carved 
axes with daggers secreted in their handles. The foreman 
posed proudly with a completed example. There was another 
group of tourists, college boys in the townsman’s formal 
dress Astrakhan cap, black frock coat and the shalwar, 
tight-rolled harem pants. Nearly every man in the village 
(no women to be seen here) and every solitary figure we 
passed outside carried his own rifle. These are militant parts. 

Later we were drinking tea on the lawn of the District 
Commissioner’s house in Kohat. While looking for some 
sanitary conveniences we had mistaken it for the dak bun- 
galow but had been gallantly invited to stop anyway. 

“Not many tourists here yet,” said the D.C.’s brother 
wistfully. “People still think of the Frontier as dangerous. 
But all that has changed.” Certainly the garden around us, 
with a pet deer grazing nearby, was placid. The Frontier 
and the land that is now West Pakistan have changed, but 
fortunately not so much that the tourist can’t find plenty of 
colour left over from the area’s turbulent past. 
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A Canadian Novella 


D. F. Theall 


® AS T. S. ELIOT once observed, there are poems in verse 
and poems in prose, The reason that this critical distinction, 
which is at least as old as Henry Fielding’s Joseph Andrews, 
is not more universally recognized is that poems in prose 
are relatively rare. Successful poems in prose are still rarer. 
Yet only this description would properly fit Sheila Watson’s 
book — The Double Hook.* This tale of a poor rural com- 
munity in the Canadian west demonstrates a sense of verbal 
design which is characteristic of the poem in prose. While 
the tale itself is a relatively simple story about simple peo- 
ple, the method of presentation depends on complex artistry. 
The technique of presentation combines a sense of tradition 
with a sense of modernity, for it shows that the writer has 
learned from the English Bible, the Greek tragedians and 
Shakespeare as well as from James Joyce, Wyndham Lewis 
and William Faulkner. The Double Hook is a regional book, 
but the regional nature is never insisted on and the reader 
is never quite told where the action takes place. While the 
action could only have taken place in some isolated, rural 
slum in such an area as the Rockies, the presentation 
achieves the kind of universality that is characteristic of 
Joyce’s Ulysses with its Irish setting, rather than the re- 
gionalism of Faulkner. 

To capsulize the story of The Double Hook would be an 
injustice to the work. It is a tale of a rebellious house: “the 
words of the lord came, saying: Say now to the rebellious 
house, Know you not what these things mean?” It involves 
James Potter, and Greta his old maid sister, who are 
ensnared by the responsibility of caring for an ageing, some- 
what feeble-minded mother. The evil that builds up within 
the Potter house spreads through the community and is 
eventually only unravelled by the unconscious charity of a 
fat, self-indulgent fiddler, Felix Prosper and his wife, Angel, 
who is currently living with another man, Theophil. James’s 
sins cause the death of his mother and of his sister Greta 
and the blinding of Kip, but they also result in the birth 
of his child and the return of Angel to Felix. The names 
suggest some of the symbolic import of the action, but during 
the tale itself the reader is never aware of the symbolic 
weight of this tale of sin and redemption. While the writer’s 
work comprehends a universe, the story itself remains 
within the most rigid bounds. 

In a classical manner, the writer has set herself rather 
constricting limits. The characters are all marked in social 
status to the type of rural community depicted and the 
action itself is limited to two days. In spite of the limita- 
tions, the reader will discover the human comedy amply 
depicted in the spiritual struggle and the struggle for sur- 
vival in this isolated setting. In fact, the limitations become 
the structuring device for Mrs. Watson’s poem. The book 
does not have a style in the conventional sense of the word. 
Each of the characters is developed in terms of his or her 
own unique qualities and consequently has his or her own 
manner of speaking. Since Mrs. Watson’s dialogue is not 
dominated by the fallacious models of the school grammar, 
the speech structure makes the reader feel that he is actu- 
ally hearing the different characters speak. The range of 
speech varies amazingly within the limits of the overall 
idiom of a rural community. For example, William, who is 
described as one who “would try to explain, but he couldn’t. 
He only felt, but he always felt he knew’’, speaks of his 
sister, Greta, after her death in the following manner: 

Greta was the youngest of us all, William said. You 
wouldn’t know how she was. Sliding down the stacks and 


* McClelland and Stewart; pp. 126; cloth $3.50, paper-back $1.75. 
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falling into the creek. Ma was hard on her, he said. She 
thought grief was what a woman was born to sooner or 
later, and that men got their share of grief through them. 
I’ve no cause myself to complain, he said, but a man 
hardly lives long enough to prove a point for certain. 
Mostly, too, he said, when he’s proved it he’s lost the 
care to know. 
James, William’s brother, however, speaks of his mother’s 
death in an entirely different style, adapted to his rebellious 
manner: 
We’ve had our troubles since William came down, he 
[James] said, answering Pockett’s first question. 
I thought it would be something brought you down 
now, Pockett said. 
Ma, James said. 
Sick and brought to the hospital? Pockett asked. 
No, James said. 
Not gone? Pockett asked. 
James nodded. 
Such differences in the characterization are carefully de- 
veloped in the writer’s stylistic presentation. They are 
indices to the grasp that Mrs, Watson has of the individual 
psychology of each of her participants. The Widow Wagner, 
mother of James’ teen-age mistress, Lenchen, is likewise 
defined in her manner of speaking: 


Dear God, she said, the country. Nothing but dust. 


Nothing but old women fishing. What can a person do? 

Wagner and me were cousins. I came, and what I could 

I brought. I’ve things for starting a girl. Things belonging 

in my family for years. Things laid by. The spoons. The 

sheets. The bedcover I crocheted with my own hands. 

The shame. A fat pig of a girl. Almighty father. Who 

would want such a girl? 

Mrs. Watson’s distinctive use of punctuation and her 
sense of actual sentence structure provide an excellent illu- 
sion of real speech. 

The structural patterns of the novel rise naturally out of 
the style. With a remarkable verbal economy and a start- 
ling directness in dealing with human complexity, the writer 
subtly weaves an intricate verbal fabric. A verbal melody 
is produced by the repetition of key terms such as light, 
fishing, a cup or the movement of a stream. Thus the style 
transcends the function of imitation. It becomes a means 
of enmeshing the various characters in a web of life that 
has a meaning beyond the present action. The “bible-belt” 
nature of the community provides the characters with a 
speech potentially charged with theological overtones. The 
structuring of these overtones within the limits of the real 
situation becomes a means of deepening the vision of the 
novel. For example, images of vision and light, which are a 
part of the physiological conditioning of the physical life 
of these people, takes on a symbolic meaning. Near the be- 
ginning of the novel, Ara, William’s wife observes: 

Even God’s eye could not spy out the men lost here 
already, Ara thought. He had looked mercifully on the 
people of Nineveh though they did not know their right 
hands and their left. But there were not enough people 
here to attract his attention. The cattle were scrub cattle: 
The men lay like sift in the cracks of the earth. 

Yet God’s eye, in a sense, and light play through the 
world of these “lost souls” and the novella shows the pat- 
tern by which they unwittingly work out their redemption. 
The light may have a pure, physical quality such as the 
description of Kip riding on his horse: 

He went out of the kitchen into the sun. Outside the 
world floated like a mote in a straight shaft of glory. A 
horse coming round the corner of the barn shone copper 
against the hewn logs, Kip riding black on its reflected 
brightness. 
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Or it can be a boy’s imaginary vision of the ending of a 
cosmic storm: 

In the sky above darkness had overlaid light. But the 
boy knew as well as he knew anything that until the 
hills fell on him or the ground sucked him in the light 
would come again. He had tried to hold darkness to him, 
but it grew thin and formless and took shape as some- 
thing else. He could keep his eyes shut after the night, 
but it would be light he knew. Light would be flaming off 
the bay mare’s coat. Light would be kindling on the fish 
in dark pools. 

The light struggles with the darkness in The Double Hook, 
but the world is a world where darkness must grow thin 
and formless. Kip, who is most associated with light is 
eventually blinded for seeing the wrong things — James’ 
affair with the Widow Wagner’s girl Lenchen. The theme 
of blindness plays through the work, just as the theme of 
light. Theophil, who ironically is spiritually blind, tells Kip: 

It’s not always right for the mouth to say what the eyes 
see, Theophil said. Sometimes, too, it’s better for the eyes 
to close. 

The widow tries to blind herself to reality when she pulls 
“the covers up over her eyes to shut out the moonlight,” 
and Greta does the same when she tells James, “Come in 
and hust away the moon.” But Angel states the counter 
theme of Kip’s vision when informed of his blinding: 
‘Blinded, she said, Who'll see anything worth seeing now?” 
Vision is the goal of the novel, but the physical nature of 
the characters fears such experience: 

Above them a coyote barked. This time they could see 
it on a just of rock calling down over the ledge so that the 
walls of the valley magnified its voice and sent it echoing 
back: 

Happy are the dead 

for their eyes see no more. 

Each item of this physical world takes on its symbolic 
value. Not just light or blindness, but fishing, Felix’s cup, 
childhood reminiscences of the Mass, a horsewhip, James’ 
plaid shirt, and many other physical realities contribute to 
the structural complexity of the tale. It is like the minds of 
the characters that make up this world or any world — like 
Kip’s mind, as Mrs. Watson describes it: 

His mind awake floated on the tide of objects about 
him. Was swirled in a pool. Caught in the fork of a tangle. 
Diverted from its course. Swept into the main stream. 
Bird’s eyes. The veins of leaves dark in the moon light. 
A beetle caught blue on shelved stone. 

Presiding over this world is the symbol of Coyote, built 
on an Indian legend half-believed in by the inhabitants of 
this world — a projection of fear of God in the wrong sense. 
It is Coyote, who is nothing but a coyote to Theophil and 
an object of fear to Ara, that causes the evil, for his world 
does not know the felix culpa — the happy fall of the world 
of reality — the fact that out of evil comes greater good. 
The theme, which gives the book its title, however, is stated 
by Kip: 

He’s like his old lady, Kip thought. There’s a thing he 
doesn’t know. He doesn’t know you can’t catch the glory 
on a hook and hold on to it. That when you fish for the 
glory you catch the darkness too. That if you hook twice 
the glory you hook twice the fear. That Coyote plotting 
to catch the glory for himself is fooled and every day 
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fools others. He doesn’t know, Kip thought, how much 

mischief Coyote can make. 
Kip’s speech is not only a statement of the major theme of 
The Double Hook, but a commentary on the world of reality 
which the novel presents. The world that Felix Prosper and 
Angel come to see is a world where the darkness always takes 
shape as something else. The Double Hook succeeds ad- 
mirably in catching the darkness and the glory of the human 
comedy, ensnaring it not on a hook, but in a net woven of 
a world of carefully constructed poetic language. 


On First Looking into 


the Gazetteer of Canada 
G. D. White 


® FOR MONTHS I HAVE been plagued with postcards 
and pamphlets from the Queen’s Printer so last week I took 
the plunge, sent him a dollar, and am now the proud owner 
of the “Gazetteer of Canada, Northwest Territories and 
Yukon, Provisional’. Leaving out the Yukon, I find I have 
over sixty pages of printed place-names, starting at Abandon 
Bay and ending at Zyena Lake, which sounds like a cross 
between a zebra and a hyena but might mean anything or 
nothing. There are long names, short names, easy names, 
hard names. Someone once told me that early members of 
the R.C.M.P. used to translate swearwords into Eskimo and 
submit them as authentic native place-names; if this was 
true, the Board of Geographic Names must have weeded 
them out. There are some tongue-twisters, though, Shak- 
shukowshee Island and Tronka Chua Lake and Thoolezzah 
Lake and Tikeetawkut — the last one means “whenever we 
get there’, more or less, and it is printed in block letters to 
show that it is supposed to be inhabited, but personally I 
think the Board is way off the beam about that. Anyway, I’d 
get hotel reservations confirmed before moving in. Then 
there are Kozo Lake and Akook Bay and Eegatuak Big 
Stove Point. One that seems to have been left out is Ogak 
Lake, a pretty little spot in South Baffin, well known for its 
cannibalistic codfish. 

There are place-names from around the world trans- 
planted to the Arctic, such as Fiji Island and the Plains of 
Abraham and Nova Zembla and Little Chicago. Everyone 
has heard of the Knob Lake in Labrador, but the Northwest 
Territories have not only a Knob Lake but also a Knobovitch 
Lake. And there are names of ships, Algerine Channel and 
Investigator Point, Ice Hunter Rock and Erebus Bay, Old 
Steamboat Channel and Ice Breaker Island, Peterhead Inlet 
and Sail Harbour, Hecla and Fury Straits and Hecla and 
Griper Banks. There is even a Castor and Pollux River, that 
being the name of the ship wrecked under St. Paul on the 
Isle of Malta. But here, too, the old order changes, for we 
have an Airplane Lake, a Fokker Creek, a Handley Page 
Lake, and a Helicopter Bay. 

There is a romantic side to this Gazetteer. Mary Jones 
Bay and Mary Frances River and Betty Ray Lake and 
Marjorie Lake and Cape Ingrid. In Baffin Bay there is an 
unsightly hunk of rock, known to the natives as Oomooya, 
which rejoices in the formal title of the Agnes Monument. 
But what two-timing explorer was responsible for naming 
Dorothy and Marion Hill? And what about Three Wives 
Lake? 

And the Board of Geographic Names cannot be accused of 
having neglected the inner man; notice Butter Porridge Point 
and Bacon River, Middle Cranberry Island and, what a 
lovely thought, the Pork Peninsula. Some of their names, 
however, are just plain mystifying. Mount Bumpus, Broken- 
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off Mountain, Crooked Foot Lake, Rabbitskin River, Dry- 
bones Lake, Catholic Lake, Sunblood Mountain, and the 
Upper Pensive Lake. There is also a Lower Pensive Lake, 
doubtless representing a lesser order of pensivity. We know 
that the Sawtooth Mountain was so named by Swiss 
alpinists because of its shape, and Swiss Bay was so named 
because of the alpinists. But what about the Baker’s Dozen 
Islands, the Camel’s Neck Peninsula, Octopus Reef, and Pitz 
Lake? 

I heard long ago that the Board was making a determined 
effort to change Hudson’s Bay to Hudson Bay, and they 
seem to have been successful. Other changes proved harder. 
Ten years back they radioed a weatherman at Clyde River, 
also known as River Clyde, to “advise the name of the body 
of water on which your station is located”. The weatherman 
replied that he hadn’t moved the station, it was right there 
where he’d found it. The Board had discovered that the 
station and the river were seventy miles apart, but since they 
couldn’t find a new name they just dropped the “river” and 
now call the place Clyde. Another thing the Board wanted 
to do was eliminate duplication, but this must have been too 
much for them. Readers of “Two Solitudes” may remember 
a complaint voiced by Montrealers, who found that whenever 
they reached one of the rivers behind their city it was always 
the Back River; the Territories can boast one Back River, 
two Back Bays, two Back Capes, two Back Points and a 
Backhouse Point. Then there is a Back Lake, a Back Butte, 
a Back Peninsula, and two Bache Peninsulas, one of which 
is inhabited and named after the other. 

Expeditions of scientists always like to give their sponsors 
a plug. So we see the United States Range and the British 
Empire Range, the St. George’s Society Cliffs, and that true 
home of all organization men, Committee Bay. There was 
also a Lord Mayor’s Bay, which has just been changed to 
Lord Mayor Bay, for some governmental reason. And in this 
Lord Mayor Bay are two groups of islands. The first and 
largest, though the Queen’s Printer has overlooked them, are 
the Astronomical Society Islands. And the others are, of all 
things, the Sons of the Clergy Islands. 

Names of explorers, patrons, and politicians new and old 
are to be found all over the map. Duke of York Archipelago, 
Cape Eardley Wilmot (who was he?), Ebenezer Harbour, 
not to mention a handful of Conservative cabinet ministers, 
with Mackenzie King thrown in for good measure. The 
story goes that Stefansson found these islands, named them 
for the Borden cabinet, then went home and found Borden’s 
government had fallen. Ten years ago an air survey found a 
channel right through the centre of Borden Island, so the 
largest chunk of it was renamed for the Liberal leader. Then 
we have Jones Tower Mountain, Lady Job Harbour, and 
Frobisher’s Farthest. We know Wynne-Edwards Bay was 
named for a birdwatcher, but what is the story of Roes 
Welcome Sound, or Bill of Portland Island? 

Some places are called after the wildlife of the area, such 
as the Arctic Hare Hills, Cabbage Willows Bay, the Inner 
Flock Geese Islands, East Little Bear River, Eight Bears 
Island, and Polecat Point. Others come from the yellow 
pages, Artists Bay, Meteorologist Peninsula, Boatswain Bay, 
Little Doctor Lake, Executioner Cliffs and (what else could 
it mean ?) Rummy Creek. And you could write a regular 
Pilgrim’s Progress without ever leaving the Territories. 
Start your hero off when he goes astray at Snowblind Bay, 
then past Bad Weather Cape, through Danger Passage to 
the Unhealing Brook, over Disappointment Lake to the 
Coffin Islands, along the False Passage Peninsula and up the 
Half Way Hills. Here he is at Frustration Point, looking 
down at the Ghost River as it runs through Deadman Valley, 
over the Bloody Falls, and into the Dismal Lakes. In the 
distance are the Lower Savage Islands, where the Rapids of 
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the Drowned flow into the Lake of Woe. But at the last 
moment our hero regains the straight and narrow path, and 
steering by Good Friday Bay and Cape Maundy Thursday 
he arrives safely at Sunday Island. 


Can anyone remember the story of Dumbell Bay or 
Prohibition Creek? Or the Bilge Rocks, Second Carp 
Portage, and Handkerchief Point? I have been to the North 
Ooglit Islands, and if you’re thinking of going there, it’s not 
worth it. But what about Solomon’s Temple Island? 
Generator Lake is an easy one. A parcel of exploration 
types wanted to melt a hole in an ice-cap and they started 
out with the world’s biggest soldering iron and a gas-driven 
generator. They parked the generator by the side of the lake 
—the soldering iron is still stuck in the ice-cap. As for the 
Mussel Islands, I wish someone would go there and see if 
there are really any mussels, and maybe if there are, open 
enough of them to discover once and for all if there are 
pearls in the Arctic. And perhaps they could find out, at 
the same time, who called Giant’s Castle Mountain after a 
Giant’s Castle and why, and who named Greenstockings 
Lake. 


The Shakespearean 
Festival: 


A Pre-Season Inventory 
Philip Stratford 


1 turkey-gobbler in a wicker hamper 

4 massive bowls of bacchanalian fruit 

Hamlet’s dispatch case 

Falstaff’s washbasket 

Oedipus’ golden claws 

5 kegs for The Boar’s Head 

2 hobbyhorses for The Taming of the . . ew 

3 jewelled caskets for The Merchant 

1 eight-foot crucifix 

Caesar’s Imperial standard 

Time’s hourglass 

Richard’s humped cloak 

A small arsenal of side-arms 

Crowns, coronets and tiaras for half a dozen courts 

And enough chainmail, breastplates, bucklers and 
helmets to equip a motley company. 


The ghosts of fourteen past festival productions brood 
in the basement of the Festival Theatre. Tier on tier of 
properties, rank on rank of dust-sheeted costumes line the 
corridor which runs around the circular foundation. For the 
curious pre-season visitor these storerooms hold a sentimental 
record of the past. But better still they represent fully the 
little-recognized foundation work of a team of experts whose 
job is done before the plays begin. 

For a few, brief, unsung weeks designers, carpenters, 
painters, cutters, fitters, and seamstresses are in their glory. 
Upstairs in the empty theatre the actors work off tem- 
perament and forget lines. Out of the limelight and out of 
costume they are a dowdy bunch. Coming into the coffee 
shop after a stiff rehearsal they look out of sorts and out of 
countenance. One of the newcomers has a cast-off sword and 
between sips is practising thrust and parry as though his 
life depended on it. Ted Follows has a gold drawstring purse 
stuck in the back pocket of his tennis shorts. Frances 
Hyland prances warmly in an old practice skirt. But without 
full props and fancy dress the company looks uncomfortably 
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mundane, like any group of ordinary people, rather more 
than ordinarily hot and tired on a close June morning. 

But downstairs the magic has already begun to show. 
With felt and fiberglass, paste jewels and patience, plastic 
and plasticine, gallons of glue and gold paint, and endless 
ingenuity, the property workshop is creating the splendour 
of the Venetian court, the freshness of Arden and the exotic 
ornament of Offenbach’s underworld. The game of making 
make-believe worlds out of next to nothing is the essence 
of theatre itself. Brian Jackson and his helpers, no less than 
the actors, are artists in illusion, well-versed in the poetry 
of paint and the rhetoric of perspective. 

One floor up, in the wardrobe department, the game goes 
on. To be sure the basic materials are yards of expensive 
brocade, silk, velvet and lace, but the same magic is 
wrought with beads, buttons and baubles, tinsel and wire 
and painted shadows. A team of twelve is charged with this 
transformation under the supervision of Patricia Scott and 
Barbara Gray and they have made the actors a superb 
collection of shells to fill. 

At the head of the whole decorative enterprise are the 
three designers. Robert Prévost, who came with director 
Jean Gascon from the Théatre du Nouveau Monde, has 
costumed his Othello after pre-Raphaelite Italian painters. 
His colours follow and accentuate the mood of the tragedy in 
ritualistic change between light and dark, and the costumes 
are set off in every scene by contrasting painted floor cloths. 
Desmond Heeley, back for the third year, has dressed As 
You Like It in early 17th century costume (the men fifty 
years ahead of the women, or was it vice-versa?) with more 
brio and strength than ever before. And Brian Jackson 
promises an elegant Victorian version of classical] antiquity 
for the comic opera Orpheus in the Underworld. 

Two weeks before the festival it is anyone’s guess what 
pleasures the season will hold. George McCowan and Jean 
Gascon work together in close secrecy over Othello. Peter 
Wood is hopeful, thoughtful and elusive about As You Like 
It. “You could speak to the actors,” says Michael Langham, 
“but if they could tell you what they’re doing, they wouldn’t 
be doing it, would they?” And he smiles the private smile 
of a man with a sleeveful of surprises. 

But as one corner of the workshop fills with completed 
props, and rack after rack fills with finished costumes, we 
can be sure of one thing: Of the same brilliant spectacle 
that from the first year the art of Tanya Moiseiwitsch Jed 
us to expect. And add to inventory: 

1 sedan chair in Cordovan leather 

Parchment maps of the fortifications of Cyprus 

12 Greco-Victorian goblets 

2 salmon-shanked standards for As You Like It 

1 drawer bed for Desdemona 

1 eight-gallon wine flagon with trestle 

And 1 trussed ten-point stag 

(Courtesy Dept. of Highways) 
which, in three months time will join the ghosts of past 
productions to brood in semi-obscurity in the Festival 
foundations. 
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Fall Forsythia 


One forsythia branch 

glows yellow in the beeless air: 
futile flowering 

in the sterile wind 

that conceals the ambush frost. 


Still one must love 

the fruitless branch 

that buds forth now 
despite the trap, the snare 
of winter’s moral stare. 


Revelation 


Not like a blind dog but a mole 

That has never seen, the time before knowing; 
The questing impulse pointed, the whole 

Of darkness working along the flowing 

Inch by inch of the tunneled going. 


And after but one privileged sight 
The groping instincts fall and die 
From the full-facultied moons of light; 
Whose very dark is rich with all 

The evolution of recall. 


J. Phoenice. 


Four Poems 
Cathy Harmon Arthur 


SSH, GOD... 


Ssh, God has come home! 

The house is riotous 

With bullet orders bounding from the rafters 
As Oedipal wife bride child bird rabbit 
Flurries flits fumes in her hutch of a mind, 
Pen or aviary 

Struck by the savory spit of self-revilement 
Transfixes him as well — 

Two on one bleak cross in Hell! 


POST-OPERATIVE 
What now, little bird, what now? 
When the wit-to-wit wills 
And the what-do-what whiles, 
When the loon leans low 
And the rot reels round, 
Will you fly, little word, will you fly? 


Get caught, little bird, get caught! 


GOLLOCH 
The golloch came galloping 
Over my grave, 

Come golloch, come prancer, 
Come dachshund, come knave! 
The greyhounds came running 
From far and from near, 

Come hoyden, come hoedown, 
Come, galloch my dear! 


MOOSE CREEK 
MOOSE CREEK or 
Fountain beautiful? 
North South will never merge 
Dark singing river god 
And arctic antlers 
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The Perfect Dawn 


Carol Ely Harper 


® TUESDAY SENDS A LONG SHIVER down the spine 
of night and the carcass of the world reddens. Dawn glows in 
avid rosy strata over the pale blue haze of the mountains 
on the eastern shore of the Lake. The pale blue fades into 
reflected hues of pearl in the water. The huge fir tree stands 
black and motionless against the growing white and pink of 
early day. 6:00 A.M., Nudenere Road. 

Satan had a word for it. Ennui. Boredom, the little devil 
in me. What drove me to rise in that angelic Dawn in my 
lakeside home and commit murder? Only ennui. When one 
becomes bored enough with one’s husband, one kills him. 

It was 6 A.M. when the huge paw of our red Great Dane 
shook the side of my bed in my room high over the Lake. 
I rose and still asleep walked along the balcony of the lodge 
and down to the big kitchen and unlocked the old-fashioned 
door and let him thunder out into the dawn on our green 
4 acres of lawn and trees and beach. It was October 9th 
but no leaves were fallen yet. Seattle. A perfect last 6 
months of sun and clear cool air. 

On my way back up the balcony surrounding 3 sides of 
the long living room, I became wide awake. As I passed the 
open door of my husband’s bedroom, next to mine, I looked 
in. He lay under the quilt as if dead, I thought. I came 
back into my room and crawled back between my sheets. I 
looked out at the growing pink and blue of dawn on the 
Lake. What if he were dead? I thought. 

The half-Persian kitten and the half-Manx cat, both 
orange and white, stared at me from outside one of my 
galaxy of view windows. I looked back into their cat eyes. 
What if my husband were dead? Then life would be enjoy- 
able once more. Men would court me, entertain me, take me 
to theatres, dances, bring me roses, take me dining, riding— 
Life would have some meaning. 

It had not — ever since my husband had unexpectedly 
come home from across state where he had been held down 
by the restaurant business. 3 of them he had owned, in little 
towns adjoining, and not doing too well. He managed them 
and did not dare leave them except for hurried trips across 
state to see me. 

So I had been for some years treated actually as if I 
were a widow, and I had had a very happy life. Young men 
particularly had beseiged my door. I had had three proposals 
of marriage from among them. And two had been so violently 
in love with me that when I tired of them (when adoration 
becomes speechless it always bores me) and told them so, 
they disappeared from town completely and no one ever 
heard what became of them. 

Then my husband had an auto wreck, was injured badly 
and in the hospital across state for some months. His 
business was ruined, he sold out and came to Seattle to start 
life anew — and live with me. 

I had tried to be friendly to this new arrangement. It was 
a novelty at first and refreshing, to have a man in the house 
all the time — it was convenient, his laying the wood in the 
fireplace and cooking little suppers for me while I sat and 
read. But no other men now came to see me. So I was alone 
with my husband, my cats and Dane. I found the latter 
animals more interesting than my husband, actually. He 
never talked, he was now an introvert. Moreover in his 
years alone he had got into habits that gradually began to 
wear on my nerves till I would get a headache every time he 
came into the room. He fed himself like an animal, down on 
all fours, out of his cereal bowl, on the kitchen floor. And 
when he came upstairs to bed he always crawled along the 
rail of the balcony, his big mouth hanging open. At first I 
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had invited him to my bed, but I gradually ceased that, for 
his attentions in the night were those of a Snake rather 
than a human being’s. I’d awake in horror feeling him coiled 
around me, the folds of his body circular and cold. And once 
I dared to open my eyes. There was a full moon over the 
Lake and in my windows. In the grey half-light — Yes! 
it was true! That head over my own was oval and flat, the 
eyes were horrid, beady, glowing down at me, the breath 
came in hisses. The serpent’s head swayed on the long grey 
neck coiled up from under the bed covers. It was all I could 
do not to leap screaming from the bed and run insanely 
terrified from the house. Only fear held me frozen. His coils 
were around me. If I endeavored to extricate myself he 
would crush me — His fangs would be the end of me. So I 
lay rigid in horror in his embrace. 

When gradually the folds slipped from around me, the 
Moon went under a cloud. Morning came and I dared open 
my eyes again — He was himself, sleepy beside me, 
a middle-aged man, bald. 

After a while I was able to keep my bedroom to myself 
at night. I pretended to be interested in books and read 
until all hours, and turned on the light at once after pre- 
tending to go to sleep and read again. He didn’t like that. 
He had to have his rest because of a weak heart, left him 
by the accident. And he didn’t like books. Never had. 

So my little stratagem worked and I was able to occupy 
my bed alone. And I was careful not to rise mornings until 
after he had gone to work. That way I did not have to watch 
him feed himself breakfast, a sight that revolted me 
unbearably. 

The evening meal I got through somehow. It was always 
a nightmare. He cooked it or I would not even have been in 
the room. But when he cooked it, I was afraid not to pretend 
gratitude. I did not know what form he might not take, if 
I did not. 

I kept my head turned from him as I ate. After dinner 
I quickly cleared the kitchen, with the use of the dishwasher, 
and went to my bedroom and began to read. I would hear 
him slithering, padding around the house, according to his 
method of keeping busy. I shuddered when I’d hear him 
coming to say goodnight before he padded to his room. He 
had become so sunken into himself now that his face re- 
sembled one of the suckers of an octupus — the entire face 
was a breathing, eating apparatus, wet and slimy, with one 
eve almost disappeared in the folds. When he bent over me 
to give me his punctual goodnight kiss, I turned my head 
always, so that that horrible contact came only on my check. 
I would have died if he had touched my mouth. 

Meantime, no one, as I say, came to court me, as I now 
had a husband. I did not go out and so I came to be a 
complete recluse. 

And daily I became more bored with the reading. At last, 
then, the idea occurred to me of freeing myself from the 
ennui, in the matter of reading all night every night (and 
the subsequent necessary sleeping all day). I would kill my 
husband. 

When this decision was reached, the morning sun sprang 
in a red dazzling ball upon the mountain horizon. I stared at 
it and felt my resolve burning through me, tightening my 
muscles and disturbing my flesh. When I felt sufficiently 
transformed from my usual casual self, I crawled from bed 
and out my door. Down the hall I meandered, swaying from 
side to side, my tongue clucking in anticipation in my hairy 
mouth. When I passed through my husband’s bedroom door, 
I paused a moment, staring at his form in anticipation. 

He still lay under the cover as if lifeless, as if a log. I 
put out my front legs and crawled up the mahogany post of 
the bed. I perched on the footboard and for the first time 
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regarded him with enjoyment. He would make a very good 
meal. 
A shiver of desire ran over me. 

I lifted the quilt and sheet and began on his ten twisted 
white toes, chewing away regularly in a heavenly rapture. 
The meat was actually very good, plenty of fat and no 
muscles. 

He did not, strangely, object, and I kept on eating. When 
I had got all of him, including his bald head (this last had 
been a little unpalatable) inside of me, I pulled my heavy 
body slowly back to my room. I was so full I could hardly 
drag myself up onto the big bed beside the two cats who had 
now got into the room. But once in the sheets, I relaxed my 
distended belly confortably. The Law would never guess. 
There was no trace of murder. And at last I was free! Now 
Day was a great golden glow of happiness. 

[The Perfect Dawn is a section from the manuscript of the 
author’s twelve-volume work, The City.| 


In a Park of the 
Old French Royalty: 
August 1944 


Martin S. Dworkin 


® HE FIRST KNEW he was not dreaming after he had 
fallen back into sleep, entering his dream again at the 
instant he had left it. Dreaming and waking had to be kept 
distinct; sanity might be a dream, but it was one that all 
were dreaming together; one all could describe and point to, 
without being pointed out as madder than all the rest. 
Awakening like Isaac on an altar in the wilderness, the 
knife poised over him, he knew that Abraham had lied, lied 
to save him from the sacrifice. There had been no angel: just 
the implacable demand of God; no mercy but in man’s 
invention. Had God been fooled by the ram? Was a ram a 
proper surrogate for a man? He had slept too long upon the 
altar to know what might have been. 

Under the blade, dangling by hairs, strings, and little 
springs, he was Damocles; he was the continent at the feast, 
rocking on the molten earthcore. He was the continent, rose 
out of waters, heaving the mountains up, crenels against 
the sky, rock capstans to moor the fleets that sought 
discovery and found a teacher’s globe: the drum-tight 
continent, table for the wedding-gifts, the dowry riches, 
maidenheads that met the first ones at the shore. 

I’m gonna buy you 

The big damn big damn biggest ring, 

I’ve got the big damn big damn biggest thing 
You ever saw BEAT TWO THREE FOUR 
Who could ask for more? 

Then Isaac Damocles, he ra’red up and smote the ground, 
the gilt-grimed pavement; roaring, and blade in hand, he 
leveled freedom to the land. He took the wanton woodland 
Pocahontas for his bride, the savage xylem bride of axehand 
husband ever cuckolded by fire and beast, lightnings and 
trickling waters. And for the beast, the whale, the wolf, the 
bear, the beast still strident on the edge of man, he gave a 
leg, a bone, a scalp of hair dangling by little strings, a bright, 
white eagle feather to wear behind an ear. 

Looked for my baby, 

Looked for her high and low. 
Looked for my baby, 

Looked for her high and low. 
She said she’d leave me, 
Never thought she’d go. 
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In a park of the old French royalty, August 1944: in this 
park, preserved for play of kings — where savagery was 
nurtured to be hunted down — Adam knelt; like savage 
thing casting his flesh into the wilderness to lure the beast, 
to kill the beast and eat its heart to gain its beast- 
liness; kneeling, here where lovers’-kisses, courtly gossiping, 
intrigues begun in whispering and thundering into the inverse 
pyramids of history, had once been simply splendid, 

geantry, and now were reasons, causes, empty of passion, 
yet making and unmaking flesh; kneeling in calm: a sleep 
of sound — not silence, but the battle’s utter noise, the 
roaring of consuming fright, of terror filling emptiness with 
all the worldly noises of our persons charring to ashes. 


Pretending sight, the muzzle of his weapon peered through 
leafed interstices, the uncontrived openings in the garden’s 
ancient plan — (wherein the dwarf, misshapen to amuse the 
court, shaped shadowing magnificence of king and pure 
command into unfettered license here: made a serving-maid 
be queen among brambles, the pleasures of an hour imperish- 
able as glorious empire). 

From near a little chapel, from behind a great stone vase 
once landscaped artfully and now overgrown, assisting in a 
perfect camouflage — the thick growth sprung in slow, 
swallowing luxury over past magnificence the ally of his 
enemy—the burst of fire—(machine-pistol, like Cyclopean 
canvas quickly ripping)—-found Adam’s body. Reaching for 
life, Adam rose erect for a split instant, finite eternity, 
against the tree trunk, the slugs tearing through him to be 
embedded in the dead cortical rings marking the years and 
centuries — like nails supporting nothing: for he fell, 
shapeless and with a sound denoting nothing, for the thick 
woods soaked up everything. 

His weapon fell with him into the influent mulch: a 
centuries’-heritage of labor and care, purpose and precise 
functioning, artifact of a civilization’s wondering, of men’s 
work and words and passions made into this ingenious thing, 
masterpiece of the New World, that he had fondled and 
lubricated — all at ready, its magazine replete, enwombing 
history. Slipping slowly, it clattered through the branches of 
the bush and fell beside him, lying half buried in the rotting 
twigs and leaves, the riches of the forest. 


Angels are falling, noising their poems. . . 
. . . in my monk’s garden, I am loved 

by profane stones, cold as the world, 
warm as the world... 


One thin outer layer of cells of a tree is alive. The rest, 
concentrically arranged around the oldest at the core, were 
once living, now support the new, are vascular conductors or 
spongy reservoirs of the vital fluids. The botanist of some 
future age could therefore measure the point of time of the 
bullets killing Adam into the pith of the tree, knowing 
therefrom the precise year of his death, the arboreal instant 
of his perishing, infinitely small upon the clockface of the 
forest. 

And Adam never heard the shots which killed him — 
(cyclical rate of fire 1250 per minute: a count made by the 
living; not even the first 1/1250th of that minute encom- 
passsed the interval between life and the dead). His 
consciousness thus never knew of this event, in which he was 
a principal, an actor in a vapored episode; it had no place in 
the historical chain, the myriad concatenations of purposes 
and happenings. There was, therefore, an instantaneous void 
—timeless, although with boundaries in time: on one side in 
Adam’s dead awareness, on the other in the relieved con- 
sciousness of his successful enemy — a void, like the spatial 
vacuum sucking at the universe to fill its vacancy with time. 

He fell uncomposed, sinking into the pool, disturbing the 
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mirror-face, the fluid tension that allows a world of little 
things to crawl, to scurry on their solid ground. 

The continent was dying in a foreign glade, In Akron, 
Ohio, Paula was startled from her sensual reverie, begun 
while dressing, caressing her white thighs as she put on her 
stockings. She struggled up from the soft chair and stood, 
awakening and half-ashamed, before the old pier-glass. (Now 
if Adam came, he would come behind her in the glass, run- 
ning his hands around her waist and pressing upwards until 
he held her breasts; and then, pressed together, her neck 
arched back upon him as he kissed her white shoulders, they 
could see, and be the actors in their little play of love). She 
stepped from the bedroom to the bathroom, beginning to 
wash herself from her hands, remembering. 

(All the world was white for a wedding. New snow had 
fallen on the old; the crisp crystals clung in a cold coverlet 
that smoothed all the corrupted forms of the city, obliter- 
ati>g, softening the hard angles, the sharp corners, the 
abrasive surfaces, relentlessly, virgin white and cold. 

Paula turned from the window, shivering. He had gone. 
The emptiness that was beside her in the bed was a vacant 
symbol. Where he had been there was this calligraph in an 
unknown tongue, the crisp undented cloth signifying nothing 
she could know. This is the madness: the one the doctors of 
the mind cannot heal, the one the poets know more of than 
all the rest). 

The poems were burned, the little towns were sacked and 
sisters spoiled. The crimes of kings were no crimes, and all 
lived by them. Now the judges’ bearded aptitudes wean the 
dying from all else. The blindfold falls, the scales are flesh, 
the sword merciless metal, a curved, inflexible trigger, 
clenched by a hand. 

Against an ornate pedestal — an altar? a counting-house? 
a university? —- Adam groped for Paula’s face. She was so 
young, so lovely — the young Death, before the first-lived 
died, before history. But with a knowing in her eyes, a sweet 
affection, mocking and loving, as if we who were first fol- 
lowed others; a knowing in her arms, in all her embrace, as 
summer satisfied the beginning spring, and seasons of con- 
tent grew with the green, new world. 


First finish your dream, 
And then awake to goodbye. 


The rest of the words had vanished, and the world, and 
all he could hear was the tune, playing on and on, blending 
its jazzy little noise in mewlings of infant minerals. 


Conceit with Aunties, Urn, and Puss 


Beneath the thorn tree’s spikey shade 
My aunts sip milk and marmalade. 
Throughout the Gothick afternoon 
They dance beneath a sun-shamed moon. 
Their cat, a beastly yellow thing, 

Is humming snatches from the “Ring” — 
While milky ladies spin and turn 

Before a classic Grecian urn. 

And no-one thinks my aunts abnormal 
In that English garden formal. 

For, gathering by the tulip tree 

They crane, so they may better see 

The fluttering veil, the bombazine, 

The peau de soie, the crepe de chine — 
All moving languid as they turn 

Before the cat and formal urn. 

Miaow, miaow, miaow, miaow — 

The thing is singing Verdi now. 


Michael C. Leech. 





Equation 


My feet are the color of walking 
And leave long shadows on the air, 
Black and white on the night wind 
Following, calling, 

Shadows of me; 

Of me? 

I lie in my shadow and sleep 
Above and below the night hot love 
And try to exit by dark. 


A wall of tomorrows, growing lower 

Like a danger sign in quick-sand, 
Encourages the seeker to go round. 

All oblivion’s comfortable paths 

Lead to a crazy wandering 

And I see strange ghosts between nights. 
Perhaps to ascend in opium smoke? 

The wall was a house of happiness 

And woman is more real than love. 


My feet are the color of dying 

And soon I shall laugh at my shadow. 
I tried to dream my way over 

(a gate-crasher in tomorrow’s party) 
But sleep is a trial death 

And so I knew everything — 

Found it too much. 

The bed next to me lived a year in hell 
And nobody believes him, 

But they believed Jesus 

And he was dead only three days. 


James Cass. 


Into My Fortieth Year 


Into my fortieth year the flurrying thoughts are given 
The tumbling flake-like fall of wind-swift time 
Drifting to deeper layers of the heart 

Delving to richer stratas of the soul 

Into maturing age the scurrying days are driven. 


Out of the searching past the inspiring mounts are gleaming 
The yearning mist-crag climb to peak-high crown 

Fading to flagging spirit of the flame 

Fuming to falling waters of the flood 

Out of the searching past the aspiring seas are streaming. 


Over the parching waste the shivering stars are falling. 
The fading heat-haze hope in sand-drift time 

Searing to white-rage mirage of the dream 

Scorching to bone-dry rigor of the flesh 

Over the parching waste of the shivering stars are falling. 


Over the turning globe the exploring hands are making 
The probing deep-drawn plan of the far-flung isles 
Roving to outpost corners of the chart 

Roaming to pin-point compass of the round 

Over the turning globe the imploring cries are breaking. 


Out of the barren rock the descending founts are rushing 
The quenching cool-green need of God-deep thirst 
Soothing to seething fever of the mind 

Speeding to saving conquest of the man 

Out of the barren rock impending hopes are gushing. 


Into maturing age the gathering brands are singing 

The seeking fire-flash leap of heart-wood glow 

Burning to bon-fire beauty of the leaf 

Blazing to bursting ember of the peat 

Into my fortieth year the weathering words are winging. 
Richard A. George. 
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Elizabeth’s Feet 


You are the restless one, 
The little green rug 

Tickles your feet 

Like windy grass. 

Empty shoes 

Like dead beetles by the door, 
Toes uncontrollable 

You dance in the Hi-Fi night. 
Flowers bloom in drum beats, 
Created only for a moment 
Then singing outward 

In a shower of petals 

Like the sound of moss growing. 
Eloquence 

In a leap of pink words 

And my eyes listening. 


Cloister 


Deep snow has settled round the sitting pigeons 
Calm usually at the backs of buildings, 

Cooing usually in the bricky well of air — 

A little world contained in viewless windows. 


What else could ruffle up the sitting pigeons 
Plump in their feathers and yet in a row 
Making sad comment on the buried sill 


While we support their well of light, their world 
Upon our level 

And the day unfolds 

Occasional flight ? 

The smal] amount of city they take in 

Has not a frightening word, 

Snow has them foiled; 


But sun will dig them out 

And they will drop 

Again to the bottom of their well for corn 
And all] the world of light will lift them up. 


Dorothy Roberts. 


The Generation 


If it is a war, is not a cold 
But a Cool one; 
And if its soldiers, against the uncommon enemy 
Die, they die 
Of self-inflicted wounds. 
For nearly all of them are on permanent furlough 
From the Left Front, 
Having marched 
On regimental sandals 
Into the music-halls of the underground — 
There to hear martial hymns 
Played out 
On sax, dru, and bass; or to communicate with one another 
In a code — 
Undecipherable — 
Only because it contains no message. 
And here, bivouaced 
Far to the rear of the avant garde 
Each has separated from his company 
While the rest go on fighting 
Among themselves. 
Curtis Zahn. 
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Record Review 


® IT IS NOT FASHIONABLE these days to question the 
merits, now synonymous with necessities, of artistic freedom. 
Over the past 150 years, and pretty well coinciding with the 
growth in popularity of the democratic ideal, the picture of 
the artist as being subject only to the limits of his own 
vision has dwarfed any suggestion that the most sublime 
art is produced, not only in spite of, but because of certain 
external limitations to which the artist must submit. 

The result of a century and a half of this view is reflected 
today in the two extremes of the Marxist and North American 
societies. Behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, the social 
influence of the artist is recognized as fully as it was under 
the patronage of the Church; but the artist himself has 
merely exchanged the meddling of religious zealots for the 
more sinister strictures in the secular myths of state and 
proletariat. Nevertheless, according to Marxist dialetic, the 
artist is thus “freed” from the necessity of catering to the 
philistinism of the capitalist materialism, and its attendant 
uncertainties. 

For here is the other extreme, where the artist has so far 
avoided the bonds, real and imaginary, of patronage that 
once harassed a Palestrina or a Haydn that his locale is not 
so much a cultural eminence as an ivory tower. He is not 
only free, he is adrift, the freedom of the stateless man, 
shipwrecked on a raft. Except that in this case the ships 
look at him and pass by on the other side. 

Music, and probably poetry, to which it is so closely 
allied, are the arts most isolated today, because their func- 
tion is so hard to harness to the greys of the market-place. 
The composer, like the poet, produces something which has 
no “use’’, as do literature and the graphic arts in everyday 
communication. 

So far have we come from the days when a 
could feel the sting in a Papal encyclical. And the irony is 
that, as Stravinsky admitted in a recent interview, our music 
is the poorer because of its severance from the limits imposed 
by the Church. In technique, in emotion and expression, our 
advance has been steady and, recently, rapid. But when 
these devices are used to glorify nothing more than the 
artist’s ingenuity (e. g. in the “secular” Mass) the result 
may be noble, but only very rarely sublime. To quote Stra- 
vinsky further: ‘Religious music without religion (i. e. secular 
religious music) is almost always vulgar. It can also be dull. 
There is dull church music from Hucbald to Haydn, but 
not vulgar church music’. 

The century that presents probably the greatest contrast 
to our own was the 16th. Not only was the composer under 
continual scrutiny and criticism from both Catholic and the 
new Protestant authorities, his technical resources were by 
modern standards primitive. Yet this was the Golden Age 
of the art in Europe, when quality was the standard, medio- 
crity a minority, and bad music just did not exist. (The 
descendants of Monteverdi, whose harmonic innovations 
swept away the rigid polyphony of the Golden Age, include 
not only Schoenberg but also Rock ’n Roll.) 

In Orlandus Lassus and Palestrina the century reached 
its height, although the latter was, as Tovey says, ‘only 
primus inter pares’. Together they represent all that was 
best. If Palestrina was the Bach of the 16th century, Lassus 
was the Handel. 

Vox has recently issued two discs* covering a variety of 
Lassus’ works, and another is promised. (With these two 
releases, there are now four LPs in the catalogue devoted to 
Lassus, as compared to more than a score of Palestrina.) 
The first of these presents songs and madrigals in French 
and Italian, and motets in German and Latin. Five of the 
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seventeen numbers were included in the Decca Archive 
series release more than a year ago, and one or two others 
(e. g. the madrigal ‘“Matona Mia Cara”) are sufficiently 
popular to be included in other collections of Renaissance 
music. Selections cover the nearly 40 years that Lassus spent 
as musical director to the Duke of Bavaria. 

A Stuttgart ensemble under Hans Grischkat is heard in 
this Vox recording, and it is preferable to any of the others. 
From the gay and joking serenade, ““Matona Mia”, to the 
supreme devotional mastery of the motet, “Tristis est Anima 
Mea”, the approach to the varied demands of mood and en- 
semble precision always seems right. Conductor Grischkat is 
a stylist in the great German tradition. 

On the second record, the same group performs Lassus’ 
“St. Matthew Passion”. This is the sole representative of 
the 16th century Passion at present on records, so its value 
as a historical document is obviously of considerable interest 
to the student alone. Since this is music one simply does not 
hear today, an estimate of its importance performance-wise 
is beyond this listener’s judgement. A recording of a Passion 
by Lassus’ great contemporary, Vittoria, which I have never 
heard, was available at one time before LP, but has long 
since been withdrawn. And some opinion prefers this older 
work to the Vox record, as an example of how such music 
should be performed. I can only say that this Vox perform- 
ance is on a par with those of the shorter works I have 
mentioned above; the soloists who sing the Narrator and the 
Christ are very fine. One is reminded of the Schutz “St. 
Matthew Passion” which Grischkat conducted on the Period 
label several years ago, and which is still the best version 
available. 

The Lassus work uses the Latin text, and Schutz, adopting 
the Protestant policy of using the native dialect, set his 
Passion to German words. But otherwise, it is clear from 
this recording that Schutz, a century later, was merely follow- 
ing the tradition which Lassus had in turn inherited. Lassus 
alternates between a plain-song style of recitative for the 
soloists and polyphonic chorales for the group responses. 
The work has an unquestionable appeal, though to some 
listeners its deliberate limitations may grow tedious after 
the first half hour. The full Latin text, with translation, has 
considerately been included in the record sleeve. Together 
with the other, shorter works, these two Vox releases are 
highly recommended as a fine sample of the polyphonic age, 
ranging from the great to the sublime. H. C. FRANCIS 


*ORLANDUS LASSUS: Secular and Religious Choral Works; the 
Swabian and Grischkat Chorales, conducted by Hans Grischkat. 
Vox DL 380. 

ORLANDUS LASSUS: St. Matthew Passion; Friederike Sailor, 
soprano, Margarete Bence, alto, Naan Poeld, tenor, August 
Messthaler, bass, and Swabian Chorale, conducted by Hans 
Grischkat. Vox DL 400 


Peirce As Man 
and Philosopher 


David Savan 


® THESE TWO VOLUMES* mark the close of yet another 
chapter in a dramatic and tragic story. It is the myth real- 
ized of the 19th century romantic genius, carried forward 
at first irresistibly on the powerful shoulders of his daimon, 
coming early (and with a self-knowledge that some mistook 
for arrogant conceit) to his major original insights. From 
1867, when he was 28, on through the remainder of his 75 


*COLLECTED PAPERS OF CHARLES SANDERS PEIRCE, 
volumes VII and VIII; Edited by A. W. Burks; pp. 408 and 
pp. 392; $10.40 and $9.75. 
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years, Charles Peirce’s whole being seems to have turned into 
a cage, enclosing within itself a raging tiger, roaring and 
straining and begging to escape, to roam free, to conquer 
the intellectual world. Everything seemed in his favor. He 
was well connected — his father the Professor of Mathema- 
ties at Harvard, his brother in the State Department, his 
wife an able astronomer, his friends men like William and 
Henry James, Louis Agassiz, and Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
All who knew him recognized his intellectual pre-eminence. 
Peirce himself was brilliant and effervescent in conversation. 
He was a stimulating, exciting teacher — particularly when 
he had really good students. He wrote clearly, vigorously, 
and prolifically. 

Yet, he failed. His one academic appointment was soon 
terminated. He applied for help to learned bodies, but in vain. 
He published articles, but never finished a book, and left 
behind at his death a mass of important unpublished manu- 
scripts. (It is the more important of these which are now 
brought together in print, with his published papers.) He 
died forgotten by all but a few, terribly poor, in great pain, 
miserable. How could such a man have failed, failed in those 
golden expansive years that turned to winter so suddenly in 
1914, the year too when Peirce died? What is needed now 
is another volume, a biography of C. S. Peirce that will 
elucidate this tragic life. It would show, I guess, that like 
the rest of us he helped greatly to defeat himself. He was 
altogether too much a bon vivant, too undiplomatic, too 
inconsiderate, too impractical, too intolerant, too radical, to 
fit comfortably into the 19th century U.S. academic scene. 
But it must be faced too that the American universities were, 
in those years, simply too conventional, too narrow, too 
timid, to provide a place for so awkward a genius. 


Harvard University, which had come into possession of 
his manuscripts, entrusted their publication, in the 1930's, 
to two very able young philosophers. At last, under a third 
and no less able editor, the work is complete. Professor Burks 
has performed a model piece of editing. We can now take 
the full measure of America’s most original, profound, and 
catholic philosopher. Volume VII brings together Peirce’s 
more important writings, some previously unpublished, in 
Psychology, Physics, and the theory of historical evidence. 
Volume VIII reprints his best book reviews, selections from 
his correspondence, and the editor’s excellent bibliography 
of Peirce’s work. The earlier volumes in this series have al- 
ready brought together his writings in mathematics, prag- 
matism, philosophy in general, and logic. It is now abundant- 
ly clear that Peirce was one of the two or three most pro- 
found and original logicians since Aristotle. 


Yet, his tragic fate continues to dog him. Although chap- 
ters are now accorded him in the history books, a learned 
society has taken his name, and several very good books 
(two of them written at the University of Toronto) analyze 
and elucidate his thought, still, I think, he is being mined, 
not harvested. The burning heart of his original vision, the 
living center which tried so desperately to express itself in 
all his writings, has now once again failed of fruition. It can 
not be burked. It fairly shouts at us from every page. Every- 
one hears, but no one listens. Peirce’s full measure certainly 
has not yet been taken. 


What is it then which is at the center, by which Peirce’s 
stature must finally be assessed? The problem from which 
he begins is ancient, first clearly stated by Plato. We do 
know some things truly, and what we don’t know now we 
hope to know in the future. And whatever we do truly know 
can’t ‘be a dream or a shimmering illusion. It must really 
exist. Well, then, the philosopher asks, what must man and 
nature be if there is knowledge of what truly exists? This 
is Peirce’s basic problem. 
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Where can he look for an answer? Why, wherever men 
actually pursue truth. Peirce is an ardent logician because, 
as he sees it, it is the task of logic to classify and analyze 
the various ways in which truth may be pursued. He came 
to understand better, perhaps, than anyone before him that 
curious amalgam of experiment, hypothesis, and deduction 
which is modern science. And he approached with sym- 
pathetic understanding the search of religion for truth and 
God. He came to see only late in life that in art too men 
pursue truth. 

What Peirce finds is that three things are essential to 
knowledge and its conditions. First, there is that continuous 
stream of feeling which runs like an all pervasive atmos- 
phere through all our lives. Without feeling, man would be 
a mere mechanism and nature bereft of quality and character. 
But feeling alone is not knowledge, for its qualities are in- 
communicable. I can listen to your words and observe your 
smiles and grimaces, but I can not possibly know the qual- 
ities of the feelings which these expressions manifest. Indeed, 
I can not know my own feelings. I can only feel them. For 
they are as fleeting and impalpable as dreams, and as with 
a dream I can never call back what is past in order to check 
on the accuracy of my memory. 

Second, there is the brute existence of independently real 
things. When I encounter another object, it resists me as I 
resist it. Feeling can shade off into dreams and madness, 
but when I leave off dreaming and encounter a real person 
the shock is electric. The fact of struggle, striving, and fail- 
ure is proof — if proof be needed — that something exists 
and has its own being quite apart from me. But the push 
and pull of existence is not knowledge. A momentary en- 
counter, if it be only momentary, is an experience but in it- 
self it is not knowledge. For how can I know what is here 
now but in a twinkling is gone, never to be repeated, never 
again to exist? 

Knowledge enters the scene only in the third place, when 
a general pattern and a repeatable structure are exhibited 
through the qualities of existential struggle. When this white 
gull, gliding past so remote and free, can return again and 
again then I can know it. For then this brief, poised, image 
can represent for me all the other flights of this gull. It can 
be a symbol of bird flight, of aero-dynamics, or of freedom. 
Through this third factor of representation, then, particular 
events and feelings mediate between the past and the future. 
They symbolize something other than themselves and are 
interpreted and understood by something other than them- 
selves. 

It is this trinity of primal quality, dual struggle, and 
triadic mediation which Peirce sees pervading all being in an 
infinity of variegated forms. The three are seen by him most 
clearly in the methods of science. But they are no less pre- 
sent in other realms of being. Man himself is a symbol, and 
the triune God, the three virtues of faith, hope, and charity, 
art, and the universe itself all exhibit this same triadic 
structure. What a tragedy that Peirce himself is the one 
exception to the triadic pattern, and that his terrible struggle 
and heroic qualities lie now sterile, unfulfilled in his time, 
interpreted — yes — but stil] unfulfilled in ours. 


DAVID SAVAN 
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Lee Sang 


Alice Eedy 


® THE GRAYIMG but vividly black, glossy sideburns, 
particularly marked, curved strongly to modified arrows, 
showing beneath the sides of a hat which is black, stetson- 
shaped. The yellowish, tawny skin, in which vividly black 
shining eyes are shaped, of a liquid brackish darkness. A 
flattish wide mouth with a sort of paleness to it, broadly 
separated nostrils. All this very satisfactory, exact in detail 
... The wide, box-like jacket of a material similar to ironing- 
board covers, neatly worn. 

As I sit beside the bulk of him on the worn grained bench, 
perched at the edge, trying intently to explain, I listen 
intently to the interpreting of the little Chinese nurse 
wearing blue and white training-uniform. “He says he went 
down, it was five o’clock and the office was closed.” He sits 
like an immense burlap sack of grain upright on the hard 
bench, waits, his full sideburned face of golden tone in the 
large black felt hat giving off a faint smile like a curling 
breath of steam, his eyes having a grape-colored gloss over 
the dark pupil. 

He is without food. He has been told by officials to go 
home and stay in the hotel-room until the man from the 
City calls with his allowance-cheque, but he cannot stay in 
the hotel-room because more than one night’s rent is already 
owing. 

We rise from the bench, the minute nurse and I, go into a 
cubicle and phone. (I can picture it all down there, the street 
leading off into brownness, patched, rust-colored walls, 
boarded-over store-fronts, inside wooden stairways. There 
are buildings several storeys high, having warren-like pas- 
sages, box-like rooms. I see it fading off there in purplish 
brown amorphousness. ) 

His hotel is not listed in the telephone-book. We call 
another hotel which is several doors away. I lift the re- 
ceiver, listen. (Chinese.) I hand the phone quickly to the 
little nurse, but there is a sudden click, they have hung up. 

We arrange for groceries .. . (What kind?) I think of 
vegetables hanging limp from strings of a dried Chinese 
nature, bluish green, pale blanched brown store-windows 
filled with those immense orange-red cakes, mushroom- 
shaped, like giant striped suns. He composes a list, dictated 
to the little nurse, who enters it in neat mild pencilling on 
her smooth-surfaced white stationery pad: “Canned apple- 
sauce, bread, bologna, condensed milk, crackers...” and 
so on, — items of a Northern innocuous nature which he 
can prepare alone in his room. 

I look at. his coat of the ironing-board material, tufted 
with wear in one spot like the unruly part of a field. (I think 
of hay, bare boards, for some reason, in those rooms down 
there on Pender, the mountains clumsily looping.) 

I put all the cards in one large envelope for him: his diet 
sheet with colored magazine-pictures of food, cut out and 
attached to it by the nurse; names, forms, directions, 
including the map with arrows showing streets, (the big new 
oblong building drawn like a shoe-box with slots, where he 
must somehow find his way.) 

The next day he is back: is seen at five minutes to five 
sitting on one of the long empty benches at the front, large 
head in the rounded, glossy blackish felt hat, child-like, feet 
spread slightly apart as in a class-room. I point to the face 
of the clock, marked high on the wall above the long wood 
counter. He nods, smiling, continues to sit, pointing also 
toward the clock, making a circling motion with one finger, 
like the separate narrow hand of the clock going round. 
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“Does he have help?” “Yes!” Eyes snapping black, nod- 
ding, beaming as in delighted surprise, his whole round, full 
face lights up in glistening golden tone. 

“Does he wish to see a doctor?” “Oh yes, yes!”’ (His voice 
so briefly heard, is low, husky, guttural, pleasing.) He nods 
vigorously, smiling. 

“Come back to-morrow, O.K?” A nod. 

He sits there, round, clock-shaped, sunflower-shaped, like 
a great dangling vegetable, a large round beet-head with 
roots hanging. Finally he goes away. 

Another day . . . (It is about his X-Ray.) One of the 
receptionists has rounded up several Chinese-speaking people 
from the benches of the waiting-room. They all stand around. 
The girl at the desk is explaining about him to the tall white- 
uniformed head-nurse, who listens seriously, intently, frown- 
ing slightly as she gazes steadily down at his chart on the 
counter over the rounded rims of her glasses. The girl’s voice 
carries out in strong, even earnestness. “They took his heart. 
They took his blood...” 

The Chinese people, three men in gray western suits, an 
American-looking woman with black, upswept hair, shining 
lacquer-bright eyes, all stand around laughing. He too, is 
laughing. 

One visualizes dragons, cauldrons of boiling soup in which 
hearts and tongues are floating. 


Turning New Leaves 


® SURELY, FEW AMONG the great composers of the 
western world have received such life-long service and schol- 
arly devotion as has Schubert at the hands of Professor 
Deutsch. With the publication in 1947 of Schubert: A Docu- 
mentary Biography and in 1951 of Schubert: Complete 
Thematic Catalogue of his Works were made available to 
English-speaking readers the vast knowledge and research 
that had gone into the making of Franz Schubert; Die Doku- 
mente seines Lebens und Schaffens (Munich, 1914). And 
now, with the publication of the present volume* in an Eng- 
lish translation by Rosamond Ley and John Nowell, Profes- 
sor Deutsch’s work, in editing the documents in the form 
of personal memoirs of the composer’s friends, has been 
completed. Whatever the general reader may think of the 
almost over-elaborate editorial paraphernalia or of the in- 
evitable repetition and occasional contradiction one finds in 
the hundreds of personal memoirs here reproduced, this final 
volume is an invaluable source-book for Schubert specialists, 
and, in many instances, provides indispensable clues to the 
secret of the elusive art of Schubert /ieder-singing. For Schu- 
bert was known to his friends primarily as a great melodic 
stylist, as the master of the shape and contour of the vocal 
phrase; the symphonic, choral, and instrumental works, the 
chamber music and the operas come in for relatively sparse 
comment from such enthusiasts as Leopold von Sonnleithner, 
Josef von Spaun, Anselm Hiittenbrenner, the great singer 
Vogl, and numerous others whose tender recollections of 
Schubert are always associated with Erlkdnig or Die Junge 
Nonne, or with the enchanting melodies of the great song- 
cycles. 

The documents are here presented under four heads: 
obituary notices, biographical material collected by Ferdi- 
nand Luib, biographical material collected by Liszt, Kreissle, 
Thayer and Wurzbach, and personal records and memoirs, 
with an additional supplement comprising the correspondence 
relating to Schubert’s posthumous works. Of these the most 
unified collection is that of Luib, who in 1857-8 began his 
biographical work on Schubert by getting in touch with as 


* SCHUBERT: MEMOIRS BY HIS FRIENDS: Ed., Otto Erich 
Deutsch; Macmillan; pp. 501; $14.00 
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many of the composer’s former friends and associates as was 
possible. Luib’s work was, however, never completed, and 
the documents in his collection were turned over to Kreissle 
whose study of Schubert appeared in 1865. It remains un- 
known whether or not Kreissle was in possession of all the 
documents in the Luib collection, or of more than are re- 
produced in this present volume; but Professor Deutsch has 
arranged them in such a way and with such complete anno- 
tation that they present a coherent account of the composer’s 
life, character, and career as revealed by about forty of Schu- 
bert’s closest associates. 

From the information afforded by the memoir-writers, one 
can reconstruct with delight a kind of biographical sketch 
of the man who, in the eyes of Josef von Spaun, was “un- 
usually frank, sincere, incapable of malice, friendly, grateful, 
modest, and sociable; sharing his joy but keeping his sorrow 
to himself.” One sees him as a boy as first soprano singer of 
the Court Chapel, as first violinist and as assistant conductor 
of the Seminary orchestra, and as Salieri’s pupil in thorough- 
bass (despite the flagging memory of Ignaz Moscheles who, 
in 1858, could “not remember having seen Schubert at 
Salieri’s.”) One follows him through his youthful Wander- 
jahre, on his trips to Linz and through the magnificient 
countryside of Upper Austria and Salzburg, to Steyr and 
Gmunden in the company of the greatest contemporary inter- 
preter of his songs, Johan Michael Vogl. His more intimate 
friends recall for us those boisterous outings affectionately 
known as Schubertiads, the soirées when the msical fare 
might consist of the lovely four-hand piano works played by 
Hiittenbrenner and von Bocklet, Die Schone Miillerin pre- 
sented by Schubert and the rich light baritone voice of 
Vogl, or possibly the E-flat piano trio, a great favourite, or 
the D-minor quartet if they could rustle up a viola, and 
those gemiitliche evenings spent in the company of Lachner 
and Bauernfeld, when the excited talk might focus on Gluck 
or Beethoven or Weber until Schubert, just a little drunk, 
would be led back to his digs where there was little joyful 
comfort apart from what his manuscript paper and quill pen 
could afford. 

But even Schubert was not without the mystery that at- 
tends upon the great, those strange quirks of temperament 
and character that one discovers in his association with von 
Schober; and Josef Kenner’s remarks in his account to Luib 
point to a complex duality of nature. 


Anyone who knew Schubert knows how he was made of 
two natures, foreign to each other, how powerfully the 
craving for pleasure dragged his soul down to the slough 
of moral degradation, and how highly he valued the 
utterances of friends he respected, and so will find his sur- 
render to the false prophet, who embellished sensuality 
in such a flattering manner, all the more understandable. 


One questions the authenticity of Herr Kenner’s observa- 
tions until they are given greater validity by a more reliable 
source, the cultivated and aristocratic Sonnleithner, one of 
Schubert’s most loyal friends from 1816 onwards. Perhaps 
Johann Mayrhofer best sums up the man when he says: 
“His character was a mixture of tenderness and coarseness, 
sensuality and candour, sociability and melancholy.” 

And so Schubert’s character is filled out, with random 
references to his taste, which in musical matters was seldom 
to be questioned. His critical judgment rarely failed. His 
love of Gluck, and especially of the /phigénié en Tauride, his 
irrepressible admiration of Mozart and Beethoven, his 
boundless enthusiasm for Handel (“My dear Hauer, do 
come to my place and let’s study Handel together”) — these, 
no less than his bald and incautious remark to the great 
Weber that Euryanthe was greatly inferior to the splendid 
Freischiitz (a remark which cost Schubert his opportunities 
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in Dresden as an operatic composer), attest to both the 
quality of his musical tastes and the candour of expression 
of his critical views. Of Schubert’s struggles with publishers, 
of his numerous and, in most cases, abortive operatic ven- 
tures, of his concerts for the Society of Ladies of the Nobil- 
ity for the Promotion of the Good and the Useful, and of 
the myterious loss of the Gastein symphony, the documents 
abound in lively and amusing anecdotes. But ultimately 
what is of greatest interest to the musical scholar today is 
the appraisal by qualified contemporaries of Schubert of the 


_ creative abilities and methods of the man who was af- 


fectionately known to his intimates as “Tubby”. 

In his recollections of Schubert, Johan Mayrhofer refers 
to the ‘‘natural” quality of Schubert’s art. That Schubert 
himself was aware of deficiencies and weaknesses in his 
musical schooling is attested to by the fact that in the last 
months of his life he sought lessons in counterpoint from the 
distinguished theoretician Sechter, later to become the 
teacher of Anton Bruckner. As a boy he had studied with 
Salieri and with Ruzicka, the Court organist of the day, who 
declared, ‘full of enthusiasm, that the boy was a veritable 
marvel, he could do everything, there was no need whatever 
to teach him.” Josef von Spaun objected strenuously to the 
suggestion that Schubert was a “natural” composer and sup- 
ported his argument by reference to Schubert’s “thorough 
knowledge” of the works of the great masters. “Bach and 
Handel he worked through thoroughly and held in very 
high esteem; all Gluck’s operas he could play almost from 
memory and there was probably not a note by Mozart, 
Beethoven and Haydn that he did not know.” On the other 
hand, Anselm Hiittenbrenner’s remark, that “with Sebastian 
Bach’s compositions Schubert was only slightly conversant,” 
rather tempers the greater enthusiasms of von Spaun. And 
Sonnleithner felt that it was the absence of a strictly dis- 
ciplined musical mind (and “of a fatherly friend to regulate 
his mode of living”) which “prevented Schubert from attain- 
ing that greatness to which nature seemed to have destined 
him.” 

In a letter to Albert Stadler, Vogl perhaps best defined 
Schubert’s mode of composition. 


There are two kinds of composition, one which, as in 
Schubert’s case, comes into existence during a state of 
clairvoyance or somnambulism, without any conscious 
action on the part of the composer, but inevitably, by act 
of providence and inspiration. The second way of com- 
posing is through will-power, reflection, effort, knowledge. 


That the second way was not Schubert’s way seems amply 
evident in much of the symphonic and instrumental music. 
And yet in the songs and the chamber music we rejoice that 
he never blotted a line, if, in many of the piano sonatas and 
even in the great C-major symphony, we might well wish he 
had blotted a thousand. One need not completely endorse 
Anton Schindler’s judgment of the second and fourth move- 
ments of the symphony in C-major, that they are “lengthy 
to the point of boredom,” but one must, I think, agree that 
Schubert lacked in the requisite degree what Schindler called 
“the art of fining down.” And it seems not unlikely that 
such an art is related to the second way of composing as 
definied by Vogl. One can only marvel that “the reading 
and composition of Goethe’s Erikonig was the work of one 
single afternoon” (von Spaun); surely here is proof of the 
“natural” genius. 

Schubert’s ultimate greatness must unquestionably be 
sought in his establishment of the genre of the lied. “I am 
of the opinion that, in the field of instrumental and church 
music, we shall never make a Mozart or a Haydn out of 
him . . . Schubert must be approached by his biographer as 
a song-writer” (Josef von Spaun to Eduard Bauernfeld). The 
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songs of Zumsteeg, which served as his early models, are 
soon surpassed. The “géttliche Funke,” which Beethoven 
so admired in Die Allmacht and the Miiller-lieder, defies 
analysis in the ordinary sense; it was the very hall-mark of 
Schubert’s romanticism, the singularly controlled expression 
of a noble impulse. 

To the student of Schubert lieder Sonnleithner’s advice 
is of paramount significance. 


One of the chief merits of Schubert’s songs lies in the 
altogether noble, charming and expressive melody; with 
him this is always the most important thing and, interest- 
ing as the writing of his accompaniment usually is, it 
nevertheless plays a merely supporting role and frequently 
only forms the background, the general atmosphere, or 
a particular movement, e. g. that of the saddle-horse, the 
spinning wheel, the oar, the mill wheels, the surge of the 
sea, etc. The beauty of his melodies (with few exceptions) 
is also an independent, purely musical one, i. e. it is entirely 
independent of the words, even though it follows these 
closely in every respect and always interprets the poet’s 
feeling profoundly and, indeed, often ennobles it. One can 
play these melodies (like those of Mozart) on the hurdy- 
gurdy or on the Stockfléte and they will still remain 
charming; their musical beauty is in no way dependent 
on a declamatory style of performance. Schubert, there- 
fore, demanded above all that his songs should not so 
much be declaimed as sung flowingly, that the proper 
vocal timbre should be given to every note, to the com- 
plete exclusion of the unmusical speaking voice, and that 
by this means the musical idea should be displayed in its 
purity. A necessary corollary to this is the strictest ob- 
servation of the tempo. Schubert always indicated exactly 
where he wanted or permitted a ritardando, an accelerando 
or any kind of freer delivery. But where he did not in- 
dicate this, he would not tolerate the slightest arbitrariness 
or the least deviation in tempo, 


One can only wish that some of our foremost Schubert 
“interpreters” today might consider more closely the dangers 
of the declamatory style and of arbitrary tempi. 

In its totality Professor Deutsch’s work is a towering 
achievement in its focus upon the character and creative 
genius of one of the most endearing figures in the history of 
nineteenth-century music. Impeccable in its scholarship, un- 
rivalled in the fund of knowledge it provides, and completely 
free of the sentimental claptrap that has characterized so 
much writing about Schubert, it presents the most authori- 
tative and definitive account of its subject. Even as a youth 
Schubert had “felt keenly that he was destined to live for 
art and that through this alone could he achieve happiness.” 
The sense of dedication is evident and consistent throughout 
the numerous memoirs, but nowhere more beautifully ex- 
pressed than in his own poignant prayer to the “holde Kunst” 


that has won him his share of immortality. 
GEORGE FALLE 


Books Reviewed 


THE EVOLUTION OF POLITICAL THOUGHT: C. 
Northcote Parkinson; Clarke, Irwin; 1958; pp. 327; 
$3.45. 

Any book by the author of Parkinson’s Law might be 
expected to be original, lively, provocative, and pessimistic. 
Such expectations are abundantly fulfilled by this book, a 
history of political thought with a difference. On the ground 
that the acts of statesmen are more significant than the texts 
of philosophers Professor Parkinson believes the student of 
Greek or British democracy will learn more from what 
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Pericles and Churchill did than from what Plato and Laski 
wrote. Critical of the common tendency to confine such 
studies to European and American ideas, he attempts to 
redress the balance by taking the world for his stage and 
ranging in time from pre-history to the present. He casts 
his net wide, too wide, many readers may think, for effective 
analysis. A book of just over three hundred pages can 
scarcely avoid the sketchiness of facile generalization when 
it ranges from the golden age of China through the dynasties 
of Egypt to modern Europe and Asia, with side excursions 
to Latin America, The reader emerges in a stimulated but 
dazed state of intellectual indigestion. 

Study of the major political theorists, from ancient Greece 
to nineteenth-century Britain seems to the author more 
misleading than useful. Yet his analysis is classical in that he 
broadly divides forms of government into rule by one, by 
few, or by many. He comes near to presenting a deverminist 
theory of politics, but his is a cyclical, not an economic, 
determinism. In Parkinson’s Law he suggested that bureau- 
cracy holds within itself the causes of its unnatural pro- 
liferation, that it is simply bound to expand by a law of 
growth quite unconnected with the amount of work to be 
done. In this more serious study he argues that “the most 
successful administration produces the most complete serf- 
dom.” Here he appears as almost a believer in an inevitable 
dialectic wherein the overthrow of slavery by feudalism and 
aristocracy gives rise to the synthesis of a democracy which 
bears its own seeds of ultimate disintegration, and is doomed 
to be itself overthrown by dictatorship, followed by 
monarchy and the beginning of a new cycle. Almost, but not 
quite. 

Professor Parkinson is too critical of other exponents of 
universal laws of history and behaviour to align himself 
wholeheartedly on their side. While there seems to be cyclic 
fashions and an inherent law of change, “while history may 
reveal a trend, it does not prove that the trend is inevitable.” 
Yet this and other caveats in the epilogue do little to 
moderate the fundamental pessimism of his analysis. In this 
book the liberal democrat will find little for his comfort. The 
author sees no reason to suppose that any one form of 
government represents a marked improvment on any other. 
Democracy is not inherently preferable to dictatorship and 
under modern conditions is apt to ke less suitable. There 
are no grounds for expecting it to last longer than earlier 
forms of rule, and some evidence for doubting whether it 
will last as long: Democracy, he suggests, was killed in the 
First World War, and by 1919 had passed the peak of its 
popularity as a creed and an inspiration. Carried to its 
logical conclusion, it simply and inevitably leads to socialism 
and the servile state. Although the process of its dissolution 
has not yet been completed, the present generation has only 
to note the milestones on the road to its ultimate collapse. 
To him the atmosphere of the democratic legislature tells 
its own tale: it is “heavy with failure; failure to achieve 
anything, failure to agree and failure even to arouse any 
public interest in what has been attempted.” He admits that 
not all social democratic governments end in dictatorship, 
but cites Mussolini’s Italy and Hitler’s Germany as examples 
of such a trend, without recognising that neither country 
had had any extensive experience of stable and well- 
grounded democracy. It is significant that Professor Parkin- 
son considers Gandhi, who had no sympathy for western 
democratic practice, the greatest democratic thinker of this 
century, and the only recent writer who had anything 
useful or new to say about democracy. Yet Gandhi, like 
Engels, defined the state as concentrated and organized 
violence, though he was, of course, far more of an anarchist 
than a Marxist. While his ideal was a classless and stateless 


society, he recognised that this was not practicable, and 
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hence hoped for the advent of what he did consider attain- 
able, a predominantly non-violent state. 

The author believes that democracies lack the answers to 
both war and peace, though he does not ask whether 
dictatorships have been more successful in finding them. 
The art of suggestion, through modern techniques of 
advertising and psychology, have in his view made nonsense 
of democratic theory. His main objections to dictatorship 
are not its inefficiency or harshness but the fact that it 
seldom lasts beyond the lifetime of the dictator, and may 
end in civil war. Most liberals could think of more important 
defects. 

His view of socialism is curious, as he equates it with 
equalisation of all incomes. He describes as virtually socialist 
measures the British limitation of the working week in 1874, 
tne Trades Unions Act of 1875, the Local Government Act 
of 1888, the Housing Act of 1890, the provision of free 
education in 1891, and the Workman’s Compensation Act of 
1897. Hence he considers Disraeli and Woodrow Wilson the 
first practical socialists in their respective countries, and 
concludes that British democratic socialism was “intel- 
lectually finished” before 1912, He shows no recognition 
that most modern states are socio-capitalist, but simply 
declares that by 1930 the era of socialist democracy was 
practically ended. 

Analysis of political as of other ideas involves interpre- 
tation and interpretation is necessarily personal. Professor 
Parkinson’s is more personal than most, yet he comes close 
to confusing it with universal law. His account of various 
forms of government suggests the assessment of a plague 
on all their houses, although he concludes by saying that he 
does not consider progress impossible. Yet he believes that 
in the past half century political theory has stood still and 
political practice retrogressed. He dismisses as a pre- 
Darwinian approach the idea that the development of 
political thought has been a steady advance, culminating in 
the achievement of British or American democracy. No 
believer in evolution can suppose that finality either has or 
should be attained. His hope for the future lies in applying 
the methods of science to political problems. The student of 
politics should learn what he can about human behaviour 
from the anthropologist, the psychologist, the doctor and the 
statistician. Examination of past political experience should 
indicate the relative stability of various forms of govern- 
ment. Examination of past political ideas should lead to the 
conclusion that governments must be judged by their results. 
“The final test is that of survival.” Yet those who are hot 
for certainty will find only a dusty answer. “The principles 
we seek, which we know to be neither universal nor eternal, 
will never be discovered except by scientific means. When 
found, our rules will have only a restricted validity. But 
without curiosity, without method, they will never be found 


at all.” 
B. Wallace. 


J. M. SYNGE: 1871-1909: David H. Greene and Edward 
M. Stephens; Brett-Macmillan; pp. 321; $6.95. 


This book, appearing on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
death of John Millington Synge, is the first authorized bio- 
graphy. Absolutely definitive, it is an altogether superb 
piece of work. 

Until recently no definitive biography was possible. 
Synge’s brother refused access to the necessary documents, 
and it was not until 1953 that Synge’s nephew, Edward 
Stephens, who held the Synge papers and who had accumu- 
lated a wealth of material on the Synge family, suggested 
collaboration on a biography to Professor Greene, whom 
he had met while the latter was visiting Ireland in the pre- 
cess of writing his doctoral dissertation on Synge. The offer 
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of collaboration seems to have been refused, but on Stephen’s 
death in 1955, his widow made the Synge papers and her 
husband’s manuscripts available to Dr. Greene, giving him 
a completely free hand on condition that her late husband 
be given credit as co-author of the projected biography. 
Mrs. Stephens could not have entrusted the material to 
better hands. 

Dr. Greene tells his story simply and straightforwardly. 
His own personality is never allowed to intrude, and there 
is a refreshing absence of those perfectly awful imaginative 
reconstructions of episodes which mar most biographies 
— here the facts speak for themselves, with interpretation 
kept at a minimum and always founded solidly on the 
facts. While Dr. Greene gives full weight to the formative 
years, he naturally concentrates on the productive last few 
years of Synge’s life, indicating clearly, with wide and deep 
knowledge, Synge’s role in the Irish Renaissance, and his 
relationship with leading figures in it. While this is not a 
critical biography, one’s understanding of the plays is con- 
tinually increased as these relationships are explored and as 
Synge is set against the background of his Ireland, an Ire- 
land which Synge knew as few others can have known it. 
Synge’s own emphasis on realism, and the uncompromising 
and unyielding grasp of life in his plays are commonplaces 
of criticism, but no one before Dr. Greene has indicated just 
how firmly, to quote Yeats, Synge “chose the living world 
for text.” 

Only one niggling criticism of this book is possible: the 
author’s intimate familiarity with his subject leads him al- 
most inevitably into some repetition of material, particularly 
when he is denying the influence of writers like Baudelaire 
to whom Synge is frequently said to be indebted. Dr. 
Greene is, however, surely right to stress the originality 
of Synge’s genius, and to imply that the relationship to 
other writers is not one of indebtedness but of affinity, 
affinity for instance to Synge’s favorite poet, Wordsworth 
(compare the prefaces to The Playboy and to Lyrical Bal- 
lads), and to Hardy, whose name is too seldom mentioned 
in connection with Synge, striking though the comparison 
between them is. 

Although the price seems somewhat excessive, the book is, 
from dust-jacket to index, handsomely produced (I noted 
only one misprint, p. 95, line 14) and its few illustrations 
are well chosen. Everyone who is interested in the Ireland 
of Synge’s time, in the exciting and colourful Irish Literary 
Renaissance and in its greatest prose-writer and dramatist 
will read this illuminating and admirable biography with 
delight, and with appreciation for the scholarship, sensitivity 
and love which have gone into the writing of it. 

John Pettigrew. 


THE INTEGRATION OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE: O. L. 
Reiser; Porter Sargent; pp. 478; $8.00. 


What is the universe like? What is man’s place in the 
cosmos? What is God’s relation to the world? Everyone who 
has the least capacity for wonder must sometime have asked 
these questions. Many have sweated and strained in search 
of the answer. Some, indeed, claim they have reached the 
end of the journey. It is discouraging, however, that there 
is so little agreement among them. What one calls the end 
the others call the middle, or perhaps only the beginning. 
Professor Reiser is one who thinks he may have found some 
of the answers by projecting himself beyond the earth’s 
atmosphere in an attempt to gain a synoptic view of all 
the roads that have been travelled. This book is the map 
of his findings. 

Unfortunately, Professor Reiser has risen so high that 
some earthly details are lost to view. What of the many 
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signs posted by earlier explorers, signs reading, “Here be 
dragons”? Let me mention some of the dragons. How can 
man know the universe of which he is only a part? To know 
it, must he not survey it from some point outside? And yet, 
isn’t it self-contradictory to suppose that one can stand 
outside what is, by definition, all-inclusive? Or again, to 
understand man and his place must we not escape the distor- 
tion of our ego-centric perspective? But how can an autobio- 
graphy — even that of mankind — escape the inherent 
limitations of its author? As to God’s relation to the world, 
can the infinite and perfect Being be understood at all? 


In our own century new and equally ferocious dragons 
have issued from the earth to attack the unwary traveller. 
Philosophers now ask whether there is such a thing as the 
universe at all. Are things in the universe, perhaps, only in 
the way in which a man may be in a blue funk? I mean, is 
it as foolish to investigate the universe as a whole as it 
would be to look for funks of all colors in order to discover 
why a man can manage to get into a blue one, but not into 
a red one? Approaching along a different road, the existen- 
tialist asks a somewhat similar question about man. Does 
it perhaps make as little sense to ask what man is as it would 
to ask concerning a roughly character in an unfin- 
ished novel by a dead author what he is and what is his 
place in the finished novel? Is there any such thing as human 
nature at all? 

These and similar questions, very much the concern of 
contemporary philosophers, are simply brushed aside by 
Professor Reiser. He plunges forward, greatly daring, and 
tries whether a synoptic view of the sciences, from mathe- 
matical logic and physics to parapsychology, can suggest 
some cosmology within which man will find his place. Picking 
up suggestions, hypotheses, and models from the sciences 
with bewildering ease as he swings along, Professor Reiser 
adds to them his own version of emergent evolution and pan- 
theism. His hypothesis is that the universe is organized in a 
series of ascending levels, each level introducing a new 
temporal dimension or “spin”, and a new type of behavior. 
Mankind is itself one of these levels, and we are moving 
toward yet a higher kind of world community — what 
Professor Reiser calls an “electro-magnetic society” — in 
which all men will communicate entirely adequately with 
one another and will thus form a world mind directing all 
the lower levels of the world organism. Standing outside 
space and time entirely, as the source and end of the whole 
evolutionary process, is the “unmanifest universe”, the 
“cosmic imagination”, or God. 

His cosmology Professor Reiser sees as the fulfilment of 
the many suggestions and hypotheses he has culled from 
scientific writings. I suspect, however, that the professional 
scientists will think it a dream, the dreamers will think it 
religion, the theologians will think it philosophy, and the 
philosophers will think it superficial — superficial, because 
it rides too high in the sky to take account of the sub- 
terranean problems which are central to most contemporary 
philosophy. 

David Savan 


ROMANCE IN THE GARDEN: John H. Tobe; George J. 
McLeod; pp. 368; $5.00. 


What Canadian gardener does not know the name Tobe? 
We have perused in detail his catalogues, chuckled over his 
stories, written to him for information about some rare and 
exotic plant and ordered exotic and humbler plants alike 
from his nurseries. 

The book is informative, humorous and enjoyable — an 
expanded Tobe catalogue. The wealth of knowledge that is 
couched among all this humor and anecdote makes me wish 
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that John Tobe, one of our foremost experts on gardening 
in Canada, would sift and compile his vast knowledge into 
a serious authoritative work, an encyclopedia for the Cana- 
dian gardener. Certainly this gardener-cum-reviewer would 
be only one of thousands who would be everlastngly grateful 
to Mr. Tobe for a book which dealt specifically with growing 
plants, or gardening, in Canada. 

The illustrations or rather, cartoon-style drawings, for 
Romance in the Garden are inadequate, superfluous, and 
neither artistic nor humorous. 

R. T. Lambert. 


Lake Beach 


A swift cool breeze curls the lake’s hair 
Into long ripples of yellow, 
Dirt brown and pebble green. 
Tamaracks dip towards the shallow flowing locks 
And try to comb out the wandering sand and oil. 
Seagulls, sanitarians of the sky 
Glide and plunge, 
Settle on the water like a cap 
That tries to cover and warm 
The bald spots. 
Michael John Nemichuk 
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The Dismembered Poem 


Because in a moment of thaw 
The poem saw light 

Was nailed on a café wall 
Chanted at night 


It now is required to recant 
To recapture the words 
Flown out into air 

Faster than summer birds. 


What matter if song be condemned 
Declared null and void 

Torn limb from limb 
Dismembered, destroyed? 


The words like seeds exist 
Declare themselves in air 
Behind walls, on the hidden ear, 
Under the crack of the door; 


Around a fire, in the gloom 
Sombre the faces gaze 

Then flare at the words flung out 
From memory’s blaze. 


Recant! Recant! that cry 
Is only a public noise: 
Behind the door in the dark 
Affirms the exultant voice. 
Dorothy Livesay. 


Poem for Two Voices 


Yes! 

Let us stop and quietly consider — 
If you can stop and consider 
Say yes or be quiet. 

— in the poem how do we act 

Before we are finished? 
Your terms, sir. 

Thank you. 


Love is the poem 

Small words and lines 
Beautiful 

Anticipating memories 
Disclosing heaven. 

I will see in your presence 
The composition of tranquillity 
And love 

When I can approach you 
When I can create you 
Completely. 


So 
The beginning is unprecedented 
And I work out an end. 

The end, sir, is known. 
But first the middle. 

This is the middle, the middle. 
Where? 


It just went. 

Sit still, sir, 

It’s time for your castration. 

Look outside, look outside 

Watch the streets meet 

And the planes fall 

And the flies copulate on the window. 


Enjoy, sir, the warm air 
And the beautiful paintings 
I put on the wall for you. 
And think too, sir, 

Of nothing at all, 
Nothing. 

There. It’s done. 


Please continue 
With what you were doing, sir. 


When? 
Gereld Gibert. 


Ballad for a Broadsheet 


That cold star is really a sun: 

we stand here on the handkerchief of snow 
unmelting like the dice, and 

shaken out of a dark box we blink 

at fiery immortality. 

DEM BONES SHALL RISE AGAIN. 


This cold planet is really a star, 

spinning hotter by the minute — 

we're only gambling with our lives 

while our giant compasses of light 

circle the unploughed flelds of night; 

LUCKY LUCKY LUCKY HANGS OVER YOUR HEAD, 
the hand is quicker than the eye 

to probe the sores of history. 


In a village of Ukraine 

a child was stabbed at Eastertide, 

his blood called for a tidal flood 

of other blood; pay back the blood. 
HALLELUJAH: THE JEWS KILLED CHRIST. 


So plant the acres of the moon, 

and reap the crops of silver wheat, 

harvest scars from ancient stones: 

there are no flies, so corpses can 

not be flyblown; chew germless clay 
and swallow dust: MAN LOVES HIS BROTHER. 


I heard the music of the spheres 

from somewhere down in Arkansas, 

a crude old mammy lullaby 

REGARDLESS OF RACE CREED OR COLOR 
and then I heard the white man’s pitch 

(real sweet and low) THAT’S A BIG BLACK LIE! 


Go plant the acres of the moon, 

ferment new wine from lava juice, 

and with a splintered piece of time 

pry off the lid from universe; 

to ease our hearts of fear and pain 

play this on a ladle: RAPUNZEL 
RAPUNZEL LET DOWN YOUR GOLD- 
EN HAIR. 


Rapunzel’s dead, Rapunzel’s gone, 
she died with other fairy tales 

and was survived by egg and rum, 
by scrambled brains and synonyms 
who played upon a ladle 

as long as they were able 

this old sweet song from Adam’s time 


HOW CAIN KILLED ABEL. 
Miriam Waddington. 
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